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START— Push the primer button twice (no 
choking needed), pull the automatic-rewind 
starter, and the 3-hp. McCulloch engine is 
ready and purring, in any kind of weather. 


LIMB —When the tree is down, just walk 
along, zipping off limbs almost as you go. 
You need make no adjustments to cut at all 
cngles with a McCulloch power chain saw. 


McCULLOCH 


Short Cdl through the wood! 


How about carrying your short cut through 


iv 





NOTCH —Two deep angle cuts quickly make 
a ‘‘notch."’ When the tree starts to fall, after 
the felling cut, this notch helps to direct its 
fall to avoid buildings or other trees. 


UNDERBUCK — Making the first cut from 
underneath helps when the tree does not 
fall flat. This 25-pound saw cuts at full 
power even when it is upside down. 





any wood right with you in one hand! Professional 
and part-time woodsmen by the thousands use these 
new McCulloch chain saws to save time, save 
labor, and make more money cutting wood. See 


how easy it is to use a modern McCulloch saw. 


FELL— On the side opposite the notch, just 
hold the saw against the trunk and let ‘er rip. 
The moving cutter chain does all the work! , 
It rapidly slices through any kind of wood. R . 


BUCK — Mark off the lengths, then make the 
bucking cuts—a few seconds for each. If you 
want, you can use this saw to rip the logs 
into halves, quarters, or even smaller pieces. 
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NATIONWIDE SALES AHD SERVICE 


McCulloch Motors Corporation, Los Angeles 45, California 
Export Department: 301 Clay Street, San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 


World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 


Canada: 220 West First Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 
224 N. George Street, Peterboro, Ontario 
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The exotic plant pictured on this month’s cover 
is from far-off Formosa (Taiwan to the natives 
The AFA ; | | a 
and is a species of the tree fern Cyathea. Etched 
bleakly across the brooding sky, it is a study in 
Oriental beauty. Taken by C. J. Yang, a drafts- 
man for the J. C. White Engineering Company, 
the photo was sent us by Nelson H. Fritz, a fre- 
quent contributor to AMERICAN Forests, now in 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, publishers of American For- 
ests, is a national organization— 
independent and non-political in 
character—for the advancement of 
intelligent management and use 
of forests and related resources of 
soil, water, wildlife and outdoor 
recreation. Its purpose is to cre: 
ate an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of these resources and the 


his second year as a forest engineer on the 
troubled island bastion. Another Yang photo 
appeared on our cover in April, 1951. 
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FOR FORESTERS, 
TIMBER CRUISERS & 
ALL OUTDOORSMEN 







PRECISION 


Compoasses 


Men whose jobs depend on making accurate 
preliminary surveys specify LEUPOLD Com- 
passes for greater convenience, accuracy and 
dependability. In no other compasses are 
dimensions, weight and size of dial so ideally 
proportioned. Exclusive external declination 
adjustment. Gn. 














The CRUISER... 


Choice of timber cruisers who 
require a compact instrument 
with easy-to-read dial, Inner 
diameter of dial is 21/2 inches, 
graduated to single de- ; 
grees and marked for 
both quadrant and azi- 
muth readings. $12.75 


The SPORTSMAN™..” 


First choice of outdoorsmen. Similar to the CRUISER 
but with 134-inch dial diameter. Weights only 


Siig! ik. 8:0 Ase Sibia:ateiaiela'w bierecelereines $8.35 


The FORESTER 


Versatile surveyor's staff 
compass of highest qual- 
ity. Mounts on Jacob's 
staff or tripod. Gradu- 
ated straight edge for 
plane table work. Per- 
mamently mounted circu- 
lar spirit level. 3%, inch 
inner dial diameter, 





Model A...... WMNAsN Aa se reenmewa $40.00 
Model B, with vertical angle scales and 
sights, and 5-minute vernier......... $50.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed is [)check or [Jmoney order for $ 
Please send the LEUPOLD Compass checked below. 
The CRUISER @ $12.75 

The SPORTSMAN @ $8.35 

The FORESTER Model A @ $40.00 

Model B @ $50.00 

(Send literature. 




















|; a ee 
LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
INSTRUMENTS, Inc. 


4445 N. E. Glisan St., Portland 13, Ore. 





Among Our Authors—<Author 
of Must We Sacrifice Our Forests for 
Dams? (page 6) is A. Z. NELSON, 
prominent consulting forester from 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire. Join 
the Two-Wheeled Gypsies (page 10) 
is by JuLes ArcHER, Pine Plains, 
New York writer who also has con- 
tributed to Look, Cosmopolitan, Es- 
quire and other nationally-circulated 
magazines. DONALD CULROSs PEATTIE. 
noted American author from Santa 
Barbara, California wrote Limber 
Pine (page 12). BiLt Lorp, whose 
Beautiful Blue Ridge Parkway (page 
14) is the first of a number of de- 
scriptive articles on North Carolina. 
AFA annual meeting site in October, 
is a naturalist with Blue Ridge Park- 
way headquarters in Roanoke. Vir- 
ginia. 

Lee M. James, author of Look Un- 
der the Treetops (page 18), is a pro- 
fessor of forestry, Michigan State 
College. A forester with a Ph.D. in 
economics, he has written 30 techni- 
cal publications. Presently he is chair- 
man of the Society of American For- 
esters’ division of forest economics. 
Forester-writer RoBert D. Wray, 
from Camden, New Jersey submitted 
Be Your Own Guide (page 20). He 
is on the staff of the Northeastern 
Forest Experiment Station. Lady and 
the Lake (page 22) is by Ray Hocan, 
an outdoor enthusiast and writer 
from Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Looking Ahead—With red ink 
the fiscal favorite in Washington these 
days, it will be a pleasure for us to 
report in the July issue that The Na- 
tional Forests Are in the Black. Writ- 
ten by C. M. GRANGER, retired assist- 
ant chief of the U. S. Forest Service, 
the article traces the climb of national 
forest receipts from between five and 
six million dollars annually a decade 
ago to 57 million dollars in 1951. 
Granger also reports that 1952 in- 
come is running more than 35 percent 
ahead of last year. Paper Cup Stock- 
pile for Defense, by ELizABETH Face, 
will be the story of a little heralded 
but highly important item in our mo- 
bilization program. 

These Are Bad Lands will be a dif- 


ferent slant on Nature’s strange archi- 
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tecture in North Dakota. CHARLES 
L. Capieux is the author. And we'll 
offer another of DONALD CULROss 
PEATTIE’s superb word sketches in 
Sweet Acacia. If you don’t believe 
Brim Sniffing Is An Art read CARLOS 
Vinson’s article and maybe you'll be 
convinced. Also there'll be a piece on 
forestry education in North Carolina 
and our usual woodland management 
and shade tree features. 


Our Readers Say—Writes E. O. 
Bracken from Kellogg, Idaho: 


In reading Cleveland van Dresser’s arti- 
cles on Abuses Under the Mining Laws 
(January, February, March issues), I am 
reminded of a quotation from Mark Twain. 
It says in effect that, although he has no 
special regard for Satan, he can at least 
claim no prejudice against him. In fact, he 
may favor Satan a little on account of his 
not having a fair show. “All religions issue 
Bibles against him, but never hear his side. 
We have none but the evidence for the 
prosecution and yet we have rendered the 
verdict. . . . Of course Satan has some kind 
of a case, it goes without saying. It may be 
a poor one, but that is nothing; that can 
be said of any of us.” 

I would like to suggest that the biased 
picture drawn by Mr. van Dresser can be 
shaded somewhat lighter by a fair look at 
the problem from the standpoint of the 
miner. The articles seem to imply that 
those of us who are optimistic enough, or 
foolhardy enough, to stake and work a 
mineral claim rob the public of its birth- 
right. It seems quite probable that the 
same impression has been conveyed to other 
readers as well... . 

In short, I would like to see Satan’s case 
presented. There is no doubt that there 
are some abuses of the mining laws, but 
what law is not misused at times? I believe 
that both the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the Forest Service have the power 
to stop most such violations within their 
jurisdiction and if they have not, there are 
state and local laws which can be invoked 
in most instances. 

In their present form the mining laws 
grant each of us the privilege of staking 
and holding a mineral claim upon discov- 
ery of mineral. I for one would like to re- 
tain that privilege. 


Relative to G. H. Collingwood’s O 
& C comments in his April Washing- 
ton Lookout, Editor Robert H. 
Sawyer of the Bend (Oregon) Bul- 
letin comments: 

Payments by the Forest Service (of a 
percentage of gross receipts from timber 
sales) are not a matter of policy. They are 


(Turn to page 49) 
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Tools of the forest fireman... 





CHAMPION PICK-UP TRUCK WITH 
COMPLEMENT OF FIRE-FIGHTING TOOLS 





“a 
\OARMPION,| PAPERS 
. = 
Champion’s woodsmen are trained in fire-fighting techniques 2 iO 
in accord with sound forestry practices. They are well . 7 
equipped with fire suppression tools, many of which are a ee 
designed especially for the purpose... fire rakes, flappers, 


back-pack pumps, bow-saws, and others. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: HAMILTON, OHIO 


TRADE-MARK 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio + Canton, N.C. © Houston, Texas 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT 





By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Bouquets to the Forest Service 
featured May Day when Congression- 
al Representatives from both parties 
spoke in opposition to a proposal to 
cut $585,975 from the Agriculture 
Appropriation bill—H.R. 7314. This 
sum had been recommended, in ad- 
dition to the current appropriation, 
by the Appropriations Committee to 
“provide for the cutting and sale of 
an additional four-tenths of a billion 
feet of timber in 1953 which will re- 
turn an additional $6,000,000 to the 
Treasury.” The amendment by Rep- 
resentative FE. C. Gathings, of Arkan- 
sas, would have reduced the item for 
national forest protection and man- 
agement from $29,400,000 to $28,- 
814,025. The Jatter figure is the 
amount available during the current 
year. 

Introduced just before adjourn- 
ment on the evening of April 30, the 
amendment stirred a storm of protest 
soon after the House convened on 
May 1. It was defeated that after- 
noon, but not until 31 Congressmen 
had filled more than 11 pages of the 
Record with protests which became 
accolades to the Forest Service and 
its entire program of forest conser- 
vation. 

Congressman Leon H. Gavin, of 
Pennsylvania, told how returns from 
the national forests may reach $75,- 
000,000 during the coming year. Of 
this gross amount, he said, 25 per- 
cent will be paid to the counties in 
the forest area and an additional ten 
percent will be spent on roads. Ex- 
panding on this, he explained that 
the total sum to the Forest Service, 
which promises to make this return 
possible, will be only $61,708,000. On 
this basis he declared it neither “rea- 
sonable nor fair to cut a branch of 
the government that is actually self- 
sustaining.” 

Representative Mike Mansfield, of 
Montana, carried on by explaining 
that in addition to increased sales of 
400 million feet, the sum in question 
would permit the Forest Service to 
estimate, map, and otherwise prepare 
approximately 2.4 billion board feet 
of timber for future sales. “This ad- 
ditional sales preparation,” he said, 
“is urgently needed to replace the 
backlog of prepared sales which was 
seriously depleted by the sudden ex- 
pansion of timber business in 1951.” 


Speaking in defense of the Gathings 
amendment, Representative John Ta- 
ber, of New York, said that Director 
Marion Clawson, of the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, had reported that “their operat- 
ing costs did not exceed 40 percent 
of comparable Forest Service costs.” 
Finally, asserting the belief that 
stumpage prices charged for national 
forest timber are too low, the Con- 
gressman concluded, “ I can agree 
with every word that anyone has said 
here about the forests and still | 
would be in favor of cutting this 
item.” 

The argument against the amend- 
ment was clinched when Committee 
Chairman Jamie L. Whitten, of Mis- 
sissippi, explained that “every dollar 
deduction in administration of timber 
sales means a loss of eight to ten 
dollars to the Federal Treasury.” 


A somewhat different point of 
view and one perhaps more threaten- 
ing to Forest Service policy was ex- 
pressed during a shorter discussion 
concerning purchases and exchanges 
of land for addition to national for- 
ests. This was started by the Com- 
mittee recommendation to eliminate 
all money for forest land purchases 
under authorization of the Weeks Act 
of March 1, 1911. 

In support of this action, Chair- 
man Whitten stated: “A majority of 
the members of the Committee are 
alarmed at the rate at which the For- 
est Service is extending its holdings. 
In many areas these holdings have 
become so extensive that local com- 
munities have trouble raising sufh- 
cient tax revenue to operate, and fur- 
ther local development is retarded. 
Also, much valuable land that should 
be put into productive use is being 
held by the federal government. The 
Committee also opposes the increase 
in total acreage held by the Forest 
Service by the practice of exchanges.” 

Representative Gavin was the first 
to express concern over the elimina- 
tion of this item of $75,000 for forest 
land purchases. He reminded the 
Congress that a similar item in the 
current appropriation was used to 
“permit the purchase of small isolated 
private lands now within established 
national forest boundaries.” 

In this regard, Representative Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, of Montana, newly 
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appointed member of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission, de- 
scribed how “high-hazard private- 
land conditions” in some _ national 
forests have been reduced by the pur- 
chase of neglected, over-cut tracts 
which are intermingled within the 
boundaries. 

“During the 40-odd years since 
1911.” Mr. D’Ewart testified, “a for- 
est land purchase expenditure of 
$90,000,000 has resulted in forest 
properties now valued at well over 
$200.000,000.” Annual benefits, he 
added, include “permanent employ- 
ment, improved watersheds, and pub- 
lic recreational areas.” which exceed 
any money values. 

Chairman Whitten defended the 
Committee recommendation. More- 
over, he related that some 23 million 
acres have been acquired under the 
Weeks Act. He reported, however, 
that witnesses from state associations 
and municipalities had protested to 
his committee against the purchase 
of some 2900 acres during the past 
year under authority of other acts. 

To this he added that questions 
directed to Forest Service officials 
had revealed no “single instance 
where they had gotten rid of any 
land, except where they exchanged it, 
in which case they usually got more 
acreage than they gave up.” Then, 
with reference to land acquisition au- 
thorities granted by other legislation, 
he inferred that up to ten percent of 
the receipts from the sale of national 
forest timber has been used for the 
purchase of land to add to the na- 
tional forests. If this keeps on, he 
fears, all the forest land will eventual- 
ly be in federal ownership. 

Concluding his statement on this 
issue, Mr. Whitten reported the Com- 
mittee feels it well to stop, look, and 
listen, and for one year at least, to 
prohibit the acquisition of more for- 
est land. In this the House acqui- 
esced, so that neither this item nor 
any section of the bill relating to the 
Forest Service was changed, and the 
bill was passed essentially as reported 
to the House a month earlier. It now 
awaits action by the Senate. 


O and C lands were again the 
subject of inquiry on April 7 and 8, 
and again on May 8 and 9, when the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs considered H.R. 6662 as 
introduced by Representative Harris 
Ellsworth, of Oregon. This bill is 
identical to S. 539, introduced by 
Senator Guy Cordon, of Oregon, and 
on which the Senate Committee re- 
ported favorably on February 26. No 
action by the House Committee has 
been reported. 
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Your Woodlands and Lumberlands! 


Millions of dollars of valuable lumberland, thousands of acres of scenic 
beauty are lost to us each year because of the ravages of Insects and 
Fire. This loss can be reduced! Modern chemicals, especially designed 
and properly used, can do the job. CIC offers specific products to 
combat specific evils: DDT SPRAYS (in concentrated and ready-to- 
use form) to fight the Elm Bark Beetle and Gypsy Moth; CHEM-HEX 
(BHC) for Ambrosia Beetles and Wood Borers; WEED KILLERS for 
Woody Brush Control (important because undergrowth is a great fire 
hazard). These products are available in both liquid and powder form, 
from can to tankload lots, for Airplane Application, Mist Blowers, 
Hydraulic Sprayers and Pack Sprayers. These superior chemicals will 
save you money and time . . . they will save your trees. To learn 
more about them and to receive free, useful literature on Tree Pro- 
tection, write to: 





Chemical Insecticide Corp. 


S7 13thSTREET, BROOKLYN 15,N.Y. 





Better Protection for Your Trees 








Bureau of Reclamation photo 


The Flathead River country in northwestern Montana before construction of the 
Hungry Horse project. Drill in river is at point where the huge dam was built 


Must We Sacrifice Our Forests | f 


ACK in 1880 an enterprising 
lumberman of the South be- 
gan buying tracts of timber- 


would take 200,000 acres out of pro- 
duction. Most of this is forest land, 
a part of which is in a national for- 


access to some 700,000 acres of vir- 
gin public and private timber on the 
upper watershed. 


land along the Arkansas River. Grad- est. Permanently flooded, this land The dam will place a barrier be- } 
ually, year by year, he enlarged and would never again produce a sawlog tween long-established mills located } 
consolidated his holdings. He planted or a stick of pulpwood. A _ long- below the dam and timber resources 
trees, thinned his forests to improve established lumber company with they are vitally dependent upon, ly- 
their growth, and developed a_bal- large timber holdings in the area is ing above the dam. Much of this 
ance between timber harvesting and faced with paralysis if not death. timber is now ripe for harvest. If 
timber growing. Last fall a dedica- Another lumber company and two logging roads are built they will have 
tion was held in honor of the found- paper mills would stand to lose a to be gouged out of the mountain- : 
er of the company and to memorial- primary source of timber supply. sides high enough up to clear the | 
ize his contribution to continuous Many farmers and ranchers would be dam and the impounded water. 
forest production, sustained payrolls, forced to vacate their lands and Perched at high elevations, they 
and permanent communities. move elsewhere. would weave in and out of numer- 

Today, this company is faced with On the Kootenai River at Libby, ous tributary canyons and _ valleys. 
the loss of 60,000 acres of its best Montana the government is planning Their cost would be many times the 
timber-growing land. It may be a dam that will back water a distance cost of constructing roads on the 
forced to shut down much of its of 98 miles and will require the re- valley floor, thus reducing the value é 
milling facilities. Federal govern- location of many miles of main-line of the timber resource. 
ment authorities say the land is railroad. There, the problem is two- The virtually completed Hungry 
needed as a reservoir site for a flood fold. Although substantial forest Horse is the world’s third highest he 
control dam. areas will be permanently flooded by concrete dam. When its reservoir is ; 

A government dam planned for the reservoir, the project will have full, it will cover 35 square miles of : 
the Angelina River in East Texas greater adverse effects by hampering the Flathead Valley in Montana. . 
6 J 
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When dams needlessly 
swallow the good land,. 
a lot of people can 
be hurt. Coordinated 
planning would keep 
many of these vital 


acres in production 


By A. Z. NELSON 


for Dams? 


Some 22.000 acres of the most pro- 
ductive timberland in the Flathead 
National Forest will be under water. 
Furthermore, the reservoir splits the 
valley in halves which are separated 
by water too wide to bridge. 

Again, one solution to the logging 
of the large volume of ripe timber 
above the dam is to construct ex- 
pensive roads on both sides. This is 
now being done jointly by the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Even so, timber har- 
vesting will be more difficult, and 
log hauling more costly and hazard- 
ous. 

On the Columbia River and _ its 
tributaries, perhaps a dozen or more 
government dams under construc- 
tion or proposed will present similar 
problems to timber operators and 
national forest administrators. 

As the government builds dams 
and generates power from those 
dams, it spreads a network of trans- 


Bureau of Reclamation photo 


Behind Hungry Horse’s huge concrete retaining wall 
are locked thousands of acres of prime timberland 
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Bureau of Reclamation photo 


Four and one-half ton steel ball, eight feet in diameter, was used 
in snagging operations to clear timber from Hungry Horse reservoir 


mission lines to points hundreds of 
miles away. This necessitates the 
acquisition and clearing of rights- 
of-way. Usually they are of sufficient 
width that the tallest trees which 
might be blown over would not fall 
on the lines. 

As of 1951, it is reported that the 
Bonneville Power Administration 
had acquired about 30,000 acres of 
private timberland in western Wash- 
ington and Oregon for this purpose; 
substantial acreages of private lands 
have been acquired in other states. 
Losses in the acreage of public for- 
est lands, set aside for transmission 
lines, have been even greater. 

The problem of timberlands is a 
good example of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. 

Of what avail is a federal dam if 
the benefits enjoyed by some are far 


more than offset by losses borne by 
others? Truly, we have in_ this 
problem of dams and timber some- 
thing that far transcends the per- 
sonal interest of the lumberman— 
something that all conservationists 
will be concerned about. 

First, it is clear that some of our 
Western national forests are threat- 
ened. Under management for almost 
a half-century, they now represent a 
prime basic resource. Standing tim- 
ber is their principal commercial 
crop—timber which has taken na- 
ture years to grow and man’s con- 
stant protection and culture to main- 
tain. 

Second, what of the users of the 
national forests? Many farmers and 
ranchers live within their boundaries 
or use the wood or grass they pro- 
duce. How will they fare? Hunters 





and fishermen may find ready access 
to their favorite spots curtailed or 
their pet streams and_ hunting 
grounds altered. Prospecting and 
mining may be adversely affected. 
Those who enjoy camping and _ na- 
ture study may have to seek these 
pleasures elsewhere. 

Third, what of the laboring man? 
The lumberjack, the sawmill worker, 
the lumber yard employee and the 
house carpenter can buy no pairs of 
shoes or bottles of milk with empty 
pay envelopes. Communities that de- 
pend on forest industry payrolls may 
suffer. Timber that is locked up may 
be nice to look at providing you can 
get close enough to see it, but it 
turns no band-saws and loads no 
freight cars with lumber. 

A peculiar aspect of the problem is 
the fact that two arms of government, 
the United States Forest Service on 
one hand and the dam building agen- 
cies (the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Corps of Engineers) on the other 
appear to be unable, thus far, to de- 
velop a close working relationship. 

Ordinarily the Forest Service gets 
a look-in on plans for government 
dams only after they have progressed 
to “the point of no return.” Effec- 
tive consideration of the effects of 
dams on national forest resources 
would require that the Forest Serv- 
ice be in on the planning from the 
start. The very same condition should 
apply wherever private timber and 
other private resources are involved. 

A strong feeling exists among 
many private forest owners that, 
should the government force them to 
turn over productive forest lands for 
reservoir purposes, they should be 
permitted to acquire, in exchange, 
suitable and similar government for- 
est lands in the vicinity of, but not 
affected by the reservoir. They feel 
that only by this means can the con- 
tinuity of their operations be main- 
tained. They point out that in such 
areas the purchase of similar blocks 
of private forest land, should they 
even exist, may be most difficult. 

Oftentimes, however, the com- 
parable forest lands in the vicinity 
are government lands. About the 
first of the year a special committee 
of private citizens was established in 
the South to study the problem and 
ways of obtaining relief. Western 
groups are similarly concerned. 

In February, 1952, Senator Guy 
Cordon of Oregon introduced a bill 
(S.2687) to prevent federal dam and 
reservoir projects from interfering 
with sustained-yield timber opera- 
tions. If enacted, this legislation 
would provide for the exchange of 
private forest lands for government 
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Original road (along river) was rendered useless by Hungry 
Horse project. New road must traverse rough terrain at left 


forest lands at the option of the pri- 
vate owner. 

To the timber owners and opera- 
tors in many localities the problems 
created by government dams and 
power lines add up to a very serious 
matter. So serious. in fact. that at 
its annual meeting in San Francisco 
last November. the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. which repre- 
sents the lumber industry in all sec- 
tions of the country, passed three 
strongly worded resolutions. 

The first deals with the need for a 
system of forest land exchanges tak- 
ing cognizance of the problem exist- 
ing in the South and West. The sec- 
ond covers the problem of particular 
concern to the West and reads as 
follows: 

“In all federal water projects 
in which the proposed construc- 
tion of dams, reservoirs, power 
line rights-of-way and other proj- 
ects will adversely affect access to 
forest and other resources, the 
federal government should consid- 
er such adverse effects in com- 
puting the costs and benefits of 
the projects. In all such projects, 
which are recommended for ap- 
proval, provision should be made 
for such road or other transporta- 
tion facilities as will make possi- 
ble economical transportation of 
forest products to markets to keep 
these resources available to de- 
pendent communities and maintain 
the economy of the area.” 


When the government condemns 
private forest property for power 
and flood control purposes, it pays 
the owner the appraised value of the 
property. But if such an owner can- 
not acquire timber to replace that 
which he has lost, he may be forced 


out of business. It seems simple 
justice would dictate that he be given 
an opportunity to buy back the tim- 
ber on such property at the ap- 
praised price. 

In this regard the Association’s 
third resolution reads: 

“When private forest lands are 
taken through condemnation by 
any public agency we believe the 
original owner should be given 
priority in any disposal of forest 
products from his land.” 


























Lumber industry spokesmen have 
made it clear that by these actions 
they are not opposing well-engineered 
and economically justifiable flood 
control projects. But they are firm 
in their belief that the government 
dam building agencies are failing to 
recognize, consider and provide for 
full relief of the timber problem. 

The government’s dam_ building 
agencies are aware of the problem. 
Acts of Congress together with ad- 
ministrative regulations under which 
they must operate appear to require 
strengthening so that these agencies 
can: 1.) provide full access (not just 
replacement in kind) to upstream 
timber resources; 2.) develop a plan 
of land exchange: and 3.) offset 
fully, in cost-benefit calculations, the 
value of upstream resources that 
would be locked up from the com- 
puted benefits of the dam. 

Legislation touching on one aspect 
of the problem was introduced in 
the first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress. The bill, H.R. 1626, by Rep- 
resentative Mansfield (and compan- 
ion bill S. 989 by Senator Murray) 
would provide for the installation of 
improvements to minimize the ad- 
verse effects of dam and water reser- 
voir projects on federal timber and 
other resources by restoring or re- 

(Turn to page 41) 


Top, access road in flowage area of proposed Libby, Montana dam 
Bottom, a tract of residual timber on the land to be flooded 
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HE high cost of vacations may 
keep a huge number of un- 
happy people home this sum- 
mer. It needn’t. Available to every 
man, woman and youth with a young 
heart is a different, thrilling and dis- 
tinctly economical kind of vacation. 

Vacationing on a bicycle is a new 
idea to most Americans, but old 
stuff to Europeans. Americans have 
always gone in for vacations which 
permitted them to travel with a mini- 
mum of physical exertion, gaze out 
car or train windows, pay lavish 
sums at dull resorts, and persuade 
themselves that they were having a 
regular wow of a time. 

Europeans—aged nine to 90— 
usually eschew four-wheeled methods 
of holiday travel. Even before the 
war, bicycles outnumbered cars on 
the continent’s highways something 
like 30 to one. Many Europeans who 
own cars keep them locked in ga- 
rages when it’s time to travel for 
pleasure. 

One explanation for the popularity 
of bike travel in Europe is the fact 
that no one traveling by car, train, 
plane or bus is admitted to any 
lodging maintained by the continent- 
wide Youth Hostel Association. Be- 
fore the war there were 10,000,000 
signatures on the registers of 5000 
youth hostels in 20 countries. 

The unique European organiza- 
tion was developed in 1910 to en- 
courage a love of the outdoors 
through biking and hiking. By 
“youth” the Association intended 
anyone young enough in spirit to 
travel the open road and country 
without benefit of gasoline or coal 
steam. 

Wheeling around Europe, I met 
more than one cycling grandfather 
at hostels where I stayed. Having a 
whale of a time, too. 

America’s first youth hostel was 
opened in 1934 at Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts by two New England school- 
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The high cost of vacations needn’t keep you home. Bike trips 
are cheap, healthful and a wonderful way to see the country 


the Two-Wheeled Gypsies 


By JULES ARCHER 


teachers, Isabel and Monroe Smith, 
who were inspired by the success of 
the hostel idea overseas. Today this 
is the headquarters of American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., which links 250 
college dormitories, summer camps, 
barns and farmhouses in 27 states. 
The U.S. hostels are also part of the 
international movement linking them 
with hostels in Canada, Mexico and 
Europe. 

Of the 116,000 American hostel- 
ers, about 83 percent are bikers, 15 
percent hikers, and the remaining 
two percent travel by canoe, fold- 
boat, horseback and skis, according 
to 350,000 overnight registrations on 
hostel records. Motorcyclists have 
squawked that they are being dis- 
criminated against by being refused 
admittance to the hostels. But the 
AYH ruling is that they are no dif- 
ferent from motorists. Doing it the 
hard way is a prerequisite of hostel 
hospitality. 

To become a hostel member costs 
only $1.50 if you’re under 21, or 
$2.50 if you’re 21 or over. This en- 
titles you to spend the night at any 
hostel for only 25 cents, plus a small 
fuel charge. On tour you tote your 
own plate, cup, knife, fork, spoon 
and sheet sleeping sack. The hostel 
provides bed and bedding, and a 
community kitchen to cook your own 
meals, if you wish. 

One of the beauties of European 
hostels is the United Nations at- 
mosphere. At each hostel you in- 
variably find holidayers from all over 
the continent. Evenings are spent 
listening to native folk songs, won- 
derful anecdotes and _ international 
discussions. Although you won't 
find this in the American hostels, it 
is still stimulating to meet and talk 
to holidayers from the other 47 
states. 

Most hostelers are true gypsies. 

(Turn to page 32) 
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U. S. Rubber Company photo 
Cycling is fun for the whole family. A picnic lunch . . . the 
open road ... and the week-end recreation problem is solved 


More than 250 hostels in 27 states provide the bicycle tour- 
ist with convenient lodgings and facilities at nominal rates 
Photo by Abbie Rowe, Dept. of Interior 
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A Joseph Muench photo 


Limber Pine 


By DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
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IGHWAY 30, the Lincoln 

Highway, between Cheyenne 

and Laramie, Wyoming, par- 
allels the route of the Union Pacific 
Railroad where it makes its first 
climb over the Rockies. But the road 
is older than the famed route of 
those rails. 

“The first dim lines of this route 
were traced by the travois poles of 
Indians, on their way to obtain 
Mountain Birch for bows and ar- 
rows, or to participate in hunting,” 
says The Wyoming Guide. “Fur bri- 
gades, with heavily laden carts, made 
the first wheel tracks; immigrants 
with ox-drawn wagons and _ loose 
stock wore these tracks deeper. 

“After an Indian uprising in 1862. 
the frothing horses and swaying 
coaches of the Overland Stage used 
this route instead of the Oregon 
Trail through central Wyoming. . . . 
In the late 1860's, engineers and 
contractors laid the track of the first 
transcontinental railroad beside the 
old trail. Today the planes of great 
airlines hum overhead; at night. 
beacons flash their lights across the 
sky.” 

And at the summit of the long 
grade up Granite Canyon, on this 
historic line of travel, stands The 
Old Pine Tree, called the most photo- 
graphed object in Wyoming. An 
iron fence protects it now from sou- 
venir hunters, and this is necessary, 
for this ancient of trees, of who 
knows how many winter snows. 
probably looked down upon the 
pageantry of trapper and settler, sol- 
dier and engineer. 

It has the appearance of growing 
out of a large granite boulder, the 
trunk forcing its way up through a 
great crack in the rock, while the 
roots are deep in the soil beneath 
the boulder. 

The story goes that when it was 
a struggling young life, back in the 
early days of the Union Pacific. 
firemen on the trains used daily to 
drench its roots. And so they kept 
it alive. The skeptic might say that 
it would have lived anyway; but the 
tradition proves at least that railroad 
firemen are a tender-hearted lot! 

The real point of the story is that 
The Old Pine Tree was a Limber 
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This article will appear as a chapter in another of Mr. 
Peattie’s books, A Natural History of the Western Trees, 
scheduled for publication this fall by Houghton Mifflin Co. 





Pine, and Limber Pines have a way 
of growing in dramatic places, tak- 
ing picturesque attitudes, and get- 
ting themselves photographed, writ- 
ten about, and cared for, even to 
becoming the core of so entertaining 
a legend. This Pine so constantly 
occurs in the historically significant 
passes of the Rockies, that it was 
destined to link up with human his- 
tory. 

Never by any chance does a Lim- 
ber Pine look like just another Pine. 
You might confuse it with its tim- 
berline neighbors, the Whitebark 
Pines, because on young trees the 
bark is silvery gray, but eventually 
it turns brown and rough, and the 
cones are two or three times the 
length of those of the Whitebark 

Wherever it grows on high, wind- 
swept peaks and ridges, it is apt to 
creep along almost like a stunted 
shrub; much of the time it is half 
erect, or bent over at right angles, 
or developed on one side and not on 
the other where the wind blows 
keenest. 

Even when the elements are not 
too cruel to it, it is always eccentric 
in its form of growth. The stem is 
apt to be crooked, and always the 
lower branches (and many of the 
upper too) are extra-long, twisty as 
snakes, and with twigs so flexible 
and tough that without breaking they 
can sometimes be tied into a knot. 

If the trunk by any chance is 
straight, then it is apt to be strik- 
ingly short and thick, while the 
crown of the tree may be much 
broader than high, at least in an- 
cient specimens, presenting an effect 
almost like that of the Parasol Pines 
of Italy. 

Sometimes trees only ten to 18 feet 
high will have trunks two feet in 
diameter. Such a tree may well be 
200 or 300 years old. The maximum 
dimensions reported are a height of 
80 feet and a trunk diameter of four 
feet. 

In the Wallowa Mountains the as- 
sociates of the Limber Pine are 
Whitebarked Pine, Alpine Fir, and 
Mountain Hemlock. In the Sierra 
Madres, San Bernardino, and San 
Jacinto ranges of southern California, 


it grows only above 9000 feet and up 
to 11,000 above sea level, and is 
most commonly associated with 
Lodgepole Pine—its exact opposite 
in habits of growth. 

It grows with Pinyon on the Pana- 
mint Mountains that look down on 
Death Valley, and in southern Neva- 
da, where it is commonly called 
White Pine, it gives its name to the 
White Mountains. Before the days 
of railway transportation it was a 
valuable timber tree in White Pine 
County, in the Silver State. 

Today lumbermen seldom trouble 
this adventurous mountain climber. 
Its refuges are too inaccessible, its 
lumber too knotty. Its true home, 
where it is most abundant and char- 
acteristic, is in the high Rockies of 
Wyoming and Colorado well above 
the zone of the Engelmann Spruce, 
and just below that of the treeless 
alpine turf with its brief carpet of 
wild flowers. 

Most of us climb to those places 
only in the summer months, and 
when we see the contorted forms of 
this timberline tree, we may be a 
little inclined to look down upon it, 
after the stateliness of Spruce and 
Fir and Yellow Pine below. But stop 
a moment and listen to the whistle of 
the mountain wind in its short, stub- 
by, thick needles. 

Even on a fine summer day they 
give off a sharp whistling sound as 
the breezes of July run lightly 
through them. They are lifting their 
voices in a tale of their life that is 
all fierce endurance. For when we 
have gone to the valley and city, 
these trees will be enduring for 
months a degree of cold felt only 
passingly at lower elevations. 

The sort of winter wind that 
would get into the headlines of news- 
papers if it blew down below, blows 
here for days and weeks, raising the 
voices of the Pines to a high sus- 
tained keening note. Snows that 
would stop all traffic on our roads 
and streets weigh down its branches. 
But they do not break, for this is 
no ordinary Pine but a Limber Pine. 
whose long boughs and twigs can 
bend and bend without snapping. 

A tree better adapted to endure 
timberline conditions does not exist. 
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Sharp Tops offers tourist magnificent view of sunrise 


Linking the Great Smoky Mountains and Shenandoah National 
Parks, this 477-mile route is one of the nation’s most 









scenic. Flowers bloom along the roadside until November 
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HE Blue Ridge Parkway rides 
the Southern Highlands. Its 
motor road rolls over a land 

known for its inspirational scenery, 

folklore, and season-long abundance 
of flowers. From Rockfish Gap where 
the Parkway joins the Skyline Drive 
of Shenandoah National Park, the 
way is southwesterly through Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, 477 miles 
to Great Smoky Mountains National 

Park. 

(This is the beautiful route that 
will be traversed by many persons 
motoring to The American Forestry 
Association's 77th annual meeting 
October 12-15 in Asheville, North 
Carolina.) 


Wilderness views through miles of 
national forests alternate with a coun- 
tryside of farm and woodlot. The 
Parkway’s main appeal is to the eye. 
Consequently, it seeks to blend with 
the natural beauty of the mountains, 
imposing nothing that is foreign to 
the scene. Through forests the Na- 
tional Park Service has left Nature 
“untended” except for vista clearing. 

In farm country, Parkway land is 
leased to neighboring farmers, bring- 
ing the mountain way of life to the 
roadside. These neighbors are vol- 
unteer “custodians” of the Parkway 
scene, cooperating in fire prevention 
and good land management. 

For thorough enjoyment of the 
Highland scenes, parking overlooks 
present frequent opportunities to stop 
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National Park Service photo 


Silver Peak Overlook, one of the many scenic spots where 


tourists can park their automobiles and enjoy the view 


and gaze awhile. Time forgets to 
remind of things like schedules when 
the casual array of mountains fills 
the eye. Instead a blend of ease and 
wonderment pervades. Overlooks are 
part of the Parkway’s persuasion for 
a “lazy along” kind of travel. 

At several parking areas are way- 
side exhibits of pioneer mountain 
buildings. You will see log cabins, 
a log church, an old inn, and a wa- 
ter powered mill. Signs near at hand 
tell the story of each. 

Recreation areas, identified by the 
roadside lone pine emblem of the 
Parkway, are places to tarry and be- 
come acquainted with the mountain 


National Park Service photo 
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scene. All provide picnic and rest- 
room facilities, and most have gas 
stations and sandwich shops. Rocky 
Knob and Doughton Park have 
sleeping accommodations plus sites 
for campers and trailers. A restau- 
rant is operated at Doughton Park. 
Hikers will find every kind of trail. 

Peaks of Otter, named for the 
twin peaks, Sharp Top and Flat Top, 
is the first such area south of Rock- 
fish Gap. For more than 150 years 
hikers have climbed Sharp Top to 
see the sunrise. There is a bus to 
the top, but you can hike if you wish. 
A stand of Carolina hemlock, a rare 
species of limited range, grows near 


Service stations 
way (there are 





the road two-thirds of the way up. 
Elk dwell in the forests and fields. 
In evening they come down into 
Mons Valley between the peaks and 
graze near the picnic grounds. Cen- 
trally located in the valley is a log 
“ordinary” or inn, run before the 
Civil War by an industrious widow 
named Polly Woods. 

Smart View is on the Blue Ridge 
Plateau south of Roanoke. In May 
dogwood whitens the understory of 
oaks and hickories. It seems as 
though snow has returned even 
though the weather is mild with 
Spring. Soon follow the pink and 
flame azaleas, two shrubs renowned 


are infrequent on the tunnel-studded Park- 


eight) so keep plenty of gas in your tank 
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throughout the mountains for their 
lavish “honeysuckle” blossoms. 

Rocky Knob, “on down the road a 
piece”, gets its name from a rocky 
and rounded elevation above the pla- 
teau. From the Saddle Parking 
Overlook, high on the knob, you can 
look back over the countryside you 
have just traversed. <An_ exhibit 
board at the overlook points out the 
mountains and valleys and tells of 
the Compton cabin nestled in the hol- 
low below. 

On the route to the Virginia-North 
Carolina line are two mountaineer 
exhibits well worth visiting. Mabry 
Mill is a one man industrial plant 
where 25 years ago “Uncle Ed” Ma- 
bry busied himself grinding meal. 
sawing logs, and blacksmithing. The 
Puckett Cabin recalls the story of 
“Aunt Orelena” Puckett. She be- 
came a midwife at the age of 50 and 
before her death at the century mark 
she brought “a thousand young’uns” 
into the world. 

Cumberland Knob, just inside the 
Carolina line, is interesting for its 
abundance of ericaceous shrubs and 
for the “patent leather” cover of 
galax leaf. 

The Parkway rolls on through a 
country of growing mountainscape. 
Many are evenly green with pastures, 
and the pastoral scene is nowhere 
more apparent. Doughton Park is a 
nugget in its midst. Within the area 
a trail leads to a view from Wildcat 
Rocks. Here, two worlds present 
themselves; one of the plateau and 
one of Basin Creek Gorge 1500 feet 
below. At the very bottom of the 
gorge is a tiny spot of weatherboard 
grey. It is the Caudill Cabin, all 
but lost in forest. Caudill built it 
in 1900 and lived a pioneer’s life 
with wife and family. But for coffee. 
salt, soda and shot they had little 
need for the outside world. 

The Blue Ridge reaches its climax 
in Grandfather Mountain. primeval 
and magnificent. The profile of a 
patriarch is traced in the grey rock 
of its crest. Neighborly to the Grand- 
father is the Parkway’s most singular 
recreation area, Moses H. Cone 
Memorial Park. It was formerly a 
3600 acre estate, replete with manor 
house and landscaped grounds. 
Guests of the Cones delighted in 
traveling by carriage or horseback 
over 25 miles of roads and paths. 
Moss-trunked virgin timber inter- 
spersed apple orchard, lakes and 
garden. Today it is much the same. 
Parkway visitors enjoy the pleasures 
of yesteryear. Horses and carriages 
are available in nearby Blowing 


Rock. 
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National Park Service photo 


Mabry mill, recently restored pioneer industrial plant 


The Manor is now a busy home of 
the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild. All summer long, handi- 
crafters demonstrate and teach their 
homespun skills and sell their wares. 
You can watch them making splint- 
bottom chairs. oak baskets, and 
cornshuck rugs. Spinners keep the 
wheel busily turning sheeps’ wool 
into yarn. Weavers work their looms 
with feet and hands and transform 
a maze of threads into coverlets of 
original and intricate design. 

South from this haven of handi- 
crafters the Parkway provides fa- 
mous views of Grandfather Moun- 
tain and its dark green mantle of 
Frasers balsam. A stretch of forest 
and farm then ensues wherein the 
farm takes second place to wilder- 
ness. Linville Falls, a recently ac- 
quired recreation area. features this 
wilderness aspect. At present it is 
undeveloped but local outdoor en- 
thusiasts know its byways well. 

In Crabtree Meadows the flower- 
ing crab highlights spring and Crab- 
tree Falls plummets downward _ be- 
neath a canopy of hemlock. 


Chip carvers and other craftsmen 
ply their art along the Parkway 


N. Carolina Conservation Dept. photo 






At Ridge Junction the Parkway 
attains mile-high elevations. Spires 
of virgin red spruce form the forest. 
You are traveling through the Ashe- 
ville Watershed, 20,000 acres sup- 
plying 30 million gallons of water 
each day to the people of the Ashe- 
ville area. 

Soon come the Great Craggies 
still within the watershed, covered 
like a brush with wind-beaten forest. 
Beech, yellow birch and yellow buck- 
eye survive the altitude and elements 
because of a yearly drench that aver- 
ages 60 inches. On Craggy Dome 
the Catawba rhododendron forms the 
Craggy Gardens, a mountainside of 
rhododendron that “purples over” 
each June. 

The remaining way to Asheville is 
down mountain, easing once more 
into views of farm-filled lowlands. 

Only four minor sections of the 
Parkway remain uncompleted. Traf- 
fic is shunted to well-kept paralleling 
state highways and the traveler suf- 
fers no inconvenience. The four 
stretches are: about ten miles in the 
Bluff Mountain-James River area; 
approximately 25 miles in the vicini- 
ty of Roanoke: five miles near 
Tompkins Knob; and about 15 miles 
in the Blowing Rock-Grandfather 
Mountain area. 

For three seasons of the year the 
Parkway is a perfect host. Spring is 
an accent of flowers; summer a 
mountain-cool vacationland. Autumn 
brings a climax in the colorama of 
the hardwoods. In winter the Park- 
way battens down to await the bloom 
abundance of another spring. 
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HE average shade tree suffers 

more from lack of water than 

any other thing. The reason for 
this is readily understood if you con- 
duct the following experiment. 

Take a piece of wood as it comes 
from a tree and weigh it. Then put it 
in an oven and dry it until it will 
lose no more weight. The loss in 
weight is due to the water which has 
been evaporated from the wood. This 
varies with different kinds of wood 
from 30 to 60 percent. For oak or 
beech it will amount to 50 percent on 
the average, 

Now burn the wood and weigh the 
resulting ashes. Suppose they repre- 
sent five percent of the weight of the 
wood as taken from the tree. These 
ashes are the minerals the tree took 
out of the soil in which it grew. 

The weight of the water evaporated 
from the wood, plus the weight of 
the ashes will make a total of 55 per- 
cent of the weight of the original oak 
wood. This leaves 45 percent of the 
weight of the wood which went up in 
smoke and gas when the wood was 
burned. This 45 percent is what is 
known as the organic compounds of 
the wood made up from the carbon 
dioxide and water vapor in the at- 
mosphere. Now at least half of this 
organic matter is also made up from 
the hydrogen and oxygen derived 
from the water. Therefore, about 72 
percent of the weight of a tree de- 
pends directly upon the availability 
of water in some form or other. 

Water is also the transportation 
agent in all growing plants. Mineral 
nutrients absorbed by the root hairs 
are carried by water to every part of 
the tree where they are utilized. There 
is always a downward movement of 
water to carry sugars and other car- 
bohydrates to the roots, since the 
roots need this energy material. 
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Winter injury on evergreens is not 
caused so much by low temperatures 
as by the lack of moisture in the soil 
in which the trees grow. A heavy 
watering before the ground freezes 
will usually prevent such browning of 
the foliage in the case of evergreens. 
However, exposure to strong winds 
and the sun is also a contributing 
factor. 

Water is also a plant food just as 
important as some of the mineral 
nutrients taken from the soil, but the 
amount thus used is small compared 
to its other uses. 

The available water in the soil has 
a great influence in the depth to 
which the roots of a tree will pene- 
trate. Trees in swampy locations are 
invariably shallow rooted, while those 
in an arid site have a penetrating root 
system. When soil becomes water- 


Water and 
Tree Growth 


By R. R. FENSKA 


logged the lack of air will make the 
roots grow in the direction of a better 
aerated area. Too much water also 
prevents, or at least retards, the bene- 
ficial action of the bacteria in the 
soil through a lowering of the soil 
temperature. 

It has been demonstrated that as 
much as 30 to 50 gallons of water is 
transpired by a maple tree, 12 to 15 
inches in diameter, in a single day 
during the hot summer months. This 
loss of water through transpiration 
must be replaced daily by the root 
system or the tree will suffer, wilt 
and die. 

Even the size of the leaves is gov- 
erned to a large extent by the water 
available during the growing season. 
If water deficit in leaves cannot be 
replaced each day, the growing points 

(Turn to page 39) 


With soil spears you can inject water right to tree’s 
roots. Soluble fertilizer can be used at the same time 
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A Trwe Forest Tally 








LOOK UNDER 
THE TREETOPS 


Counting trees isn’t enough. Only an analysis based 
on species, size, quality and locality can accurately 
reflect our forest resources picture, says the author 


By LEE M. JAMES 


a tremendous mantle of forest 
billions of trees, many species of 
trees, all sizes of trees. It’s not easy 
to stand off, look, and know what 
kind of a forest picture we see. Some 
men focus their eyes on the myriad 
of seedlings and saplings springing 
from the earth; some look sorrow- 
fully at the millions of freshly cut 
stumps; others try to take in the 
forest whole. 
But the eye may easily deceive. So 
we turn to statistics—forest measure- 


ir wide over the country is 


ments—for a balanced picture of the 
forest. This ought to solve the prob- 
lem, for although many sampling 
errors are attached to the estimates, 
there are enough workable forest sta- 
tistics around to give confidence in 
their use. 

Yet the diversity of conclusions 
about the forest situation for the 
whole nation or for its parts poses 
the question: Are the figures as hard 
to grasp as the elusive will-o-the- 
wisp? Most of us are willing to look 
at the same basic figures, but some- 































how wind up with widely differing 
views. What’s wrong? Obviously we 
are not all looking straight at the 
figures. Here are some of the reasons. 

Legends of exhaustibility and in- 
exhaustibility have long colored our 
views of timber statistics. In the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century, conserva- 
tionists came into prominence with 
predictions of timber famine. Their 
persuasive predictions rallied many 
converts to the cause, but the famine 
never materialized. (We're still pro- 
ducing timber, aren’t we? ) 

Now the pendulum of thought has 
been swinging the other way. A 
legend of inexhaustibility is growing, 
as reflected in the impatience of many 
critics with those who point to de- 
clines in the forest resource. 

What threw the early conservation- 
ists off? They had no surveys to rely 
on. They usually got estimates of 
lumber-company holdings, but they 
tended to overlook the forests held 
by the millions of small landowners. 
They did not often notice the young 
forests growing up on the vast cut- 
over lands. Most important, they 
talked about the timber that was mar- 
ketable in their generation. Here is 
James Defebaugh, editor of the Amer- 


U. S. Forest Service photo 
For some products, notably pulpwood, 


a cubic foot of wood in small timber is 
equivalent to a cubic foot in sawtimber 











ican Lumberman, writing in 1906 
about earlier timber estimates: 


“The estimate of standing timber has 
been based upon the logging custom at 
the time. When it was the practice to 
cut large timber only, as in Michigan for 
example, when 16-foot logs were of such 
size that it required but two to five to 
make 1,000 feet board measure, when 
only the best trees were cut and only 
the best logs from the trees were taken 
to the mill, leaving perhaps two or three 
times as much timber in cubic content 
in the woods as was presented to the 
saw, the estimate as to the quantity of 
timber standing very much lower than in 
later times. . . . Lumbermen have again 
and again pronounced the supplies of 
given districts exhausted—as, in fact, 
they were from their standpoint—only 
to have their successors cut several times 
as much lumber as was taken by the 
pioneers.” 


Defebaugh, incidentally, could not 
catch up with the lowering standards 
for merchantable timber. His esti- 
mate of sawtimber in the United 
States was less than that of the U. S. 
Bureau of Corporations in 1909 and 
the U. S. Forest Service (Capper Re- 
port) in 1920. 

Let’s concede the weakness of the 
early estimates. Fortunately, the pes- 
simistic forecasts have not been fully 
justified. But are we to suppose that 
if famine has not come, it never can 
come? 

As a matter of fact, timber famine 
(shortage would be a better word 
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Expansive white pine vista in northern Idaho points up difficulty of 
standing off, looking, and knowing what kind of forest picture we see 


than famine) of a sort has arrived. 
The species, sizes, and grades of tim- 
ber the old-timers talked about have 
either disappeared or become scarce 
in a number of forest regions. 
The resulting increased costs of 
stumpage, harvesting, transportation 
and manufacture have pushed up 
prices of sawlog products and 
encouraged the use of substitute 
products. 


It is of more than casual signifi- 





COOPERATION of industry, the 
states and private organizations is 
being sought by the U. S. Forest 
Service in its full-scale review of 
the nation’s timber resources. Goals 
of the study, now in its initial 
stages, are essentially the same as 
those advocated by Author James. 





cance that per capita use of most ma- 
jor building materials has increased 
greatly since 1906 (the peak year of 
lumber use), while per capita lum- 
ber use has fallen off to about half 
of what it was. During these same 
years, lumber prices have multiplied 
nearly six times, a rate of increase 
about twice that for the average of 
all other building materials. 

Since wood use is concentrated in 


sawtimber sizes, the trends in volume 
are usually against sawtimber but 
commonly favorable to small tree 
sizes. “Pessimists” may restrict their 
attention to the board-foot volume ‘n 
sawtimber trees. “Optimists” may 
focus their interest on cubic-foot vol- 
ume, since this unit of measure lumps 
small trees with sawtimber trees. 

The pertinent question here is this: 
Is a cubic foot of wood in small tim- 
ber equivalent to a cubic foot in saw- 
timber? For some products, notably 
pulpwood, the answer is yes. For the 
chief timber product—lumber—and 
a number of other valuable products, 
the answer is no. 

Both high quality in product and 
low cost in manufacture usually place 
a premium on the larger tree and log 
sizes. Industry is leaning increas- 
ingly on the use of small timber be- 
cause of the dwindling sawtimber 
supply. Yet this adjustment in use 
cannot go on interminably. There 
are cost limits as well as physical 
limits to the process. 

A variant of the emphasis on cubic 
volume and closing one’s eyes to 
sawtimber is that little trees become 
big trees. For this we are all very 
grateful, but the process is not auto- 
matic. The trees become big only if 
left to grow. 

After the lumber industry has 

(Turn to page 42) 














Photos by John T. McGinnis 


Aerial photos show great variety of landmarks. For- 
est, roads, streams and hills stand out in detail 


Photos give a vivid three-dimensional view of the 
landscape when seen in pairs through a stereoscope 


Aerial photos and stereoscope can bring the 
outdoors right into your own livingroom. It’s 
a surefire way to learn the lay of the land 
before you take that hunting or fishing trip 


By ROBERT D. WRAY 











Be Your Own Guide 


ETE grunted as he squirmed 

out of the packsack and lowered 

it to the ground near the edge 
of the stream. I sat down under a 
large hemlock and _ proceeded to 
check our location on the aerial 
photos. 

An hour ago we had left our jeep 
at the foot of a steep ridge in the 
Cumberland Mountains. Neither of 
us had been in this particular area 
before. But in a little more than 
60 minutes we had climbed that 





Would you like to try out some of 
these photos, know where to get them, 
and, most important of all, how much 
they will cost? 

The clearing house for questions 
about the availability of photography 
for any place in the United States is 
at the following address: Map Infor- 
mation Office, U.S. Geological Survey, 
Washington 25, D.C. This office will 
tell you whom to contact regarding 
photos for your particular area. Be 
sure to describe accurately, and if pos- 
sible show precisely on a map, just 
where the section is you want photo- 
graphs for. It will also help to men- 
tion how you are going to use them. 

The cost is reasonable. Photos bought 
individually should run between 50 
cents and a dollar apiece. And a pair 
of photos will give you three-dimen- 
sional coverage of about three thousand 
acres. Purchased in large numbers, 
such as by counties, the cost per photo 
may be less but the total cost depends 
upon the area covered. 

You can get a good pocket stereo- 
scope for less than ten dollars. 





ridge, dropped down the other side 
into the headwaters of one of the 
innumerable streams to be found in 
southern West Virginia, and located 
the exact spot we sought. No delays. 
no retraced steps. and no doubt 
about where we were. 

“This looks like it.” I said, look- 
ing up from the stereoscope that 
rested on my knees, “I can even see 
this old hemlock I’m leaning against. 
Here. take a look.” 
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Pete took the pocket stereoscope 
and the two aerial photographs from 
me and glanced around at the woods 
and stream. Then he adjusted the 
position of the photos in his hand 
and peered at them through the 
lenses, 

“Yup, this is the place all right. 
That birch overhanging the stream 
at the bend down there shows up 
plain as day. In fact, our plot is 
about half way between there and 
your hemlock.” 

“That's the way it looks to me, 
too,” I replied. “Might as well get 
to work then, eh?” 

Our reasons for wandering around 
in this wild and rugged country were 
strictly business. We were helping to 
carry on a combined timber inven- 
tory and wildlife habitat survey un- 
der the joint auspices of the U.S. 
Forest Service and the West Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission. Our 
job was to locate on the ground the 
spots marked on the photos, and then 
report on the amount and condition 





of the timber and cover there. But 
this is incidental to my story. 

The point is that we were able to 
find our way around in wild coun- 
try that was perfectly new to us with 
no lost time, and with no guide. No 
guide, that is, except for a pair of 
aerial photographs, each about nine 
inches square. 

Both Pete and I were rod and gun 
enthusiasts and had often remarked 
what a boon a set of photos would be 
to a hunter or fisherman trying to 
find his way in unfamiliar terrain. 
But very few sportsmen we knew had 
ever used them—or had even heard 
of them for that matter. Neverthe 
less, we were sure they were missing 
a good bet. 

At first glance an aerial photo 
seems to be little more than an illus- 
trated map showing roads, railroads, 
towns, rivers, and so on. But it shows 
all these things exactly as they are. 
You can pick out every turn in a 
road, every bend in a stream, and 

(Turn to page 36) 


Photos are virtually foolproof insurance against getting 
lost. Just check your location every half an hour or so 
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By RAY HOGAN 


“ HAT does it!” my wife ex- 

claimed, marching resolutely 

into camp. Despite her dark 

sun glasses, I could plainly see the 
fire flashing in her eyes. 

I watched as she decisively stood 
her light bamboo up against a short 
pinyon tree and spun to face me. | 
knew right then I had trouble—big 
trouble. 

“I tried everything,” she said, im- 
patiently brushing a lock of hair out 
of her way. “From spinners to pop- 
ping bugs. From wool mice to rubber 
crawdads. I tried every fly in the 
book—even worms, and I never got 
a decent rise the whole darned 
stretch!” 

I nodded sympathetically. “Same 
here. Never took a thing big enough 
to keep. I quit and came in.” 

“Which I should have done,” came 
the ominous rejoinder. Then: “That 
finishes it for me! I don’t mind get- 
ting dragged out of bed in the middle 


of the night and rattling off over some 
forgotten cowpath to slosh around in 
ice water all day; or being fair game 
for all the known and unknown in- 
sects in the world—so long as there 
are some fish to be caught. But I’m 
darned if I’m going to do it just for 
the exercise!” 

Lois paused for breath and I hast- 
ened to speak, “Just a bad day, 
honey. They just aren’t hitting, that’s 
all.” 

“Just a bad day. Not hitting are 
they! That’s the bill of goods you 
tried to sell me when we fished all 
day on the San Jose and caught six 
or seven trout that wouldn’t fill a sar- 
dine can!” 

“Seven inches each—legal size,” 
I murmured. 

“And the Jemez and the Chama 
and the San Antone and the Brazos,” 
she ran on, naming off a round dozen 
streams we had fished—mostly for 
the afore mentioned exercise. 

“Now, honey,” I said soothingly, 
“slow down. It’s not as bad as all 
that. You're just tired.” 

“You bet I’m tired! Tired of fish- 
ing for a big fat nothing! ... I’m 
finished. Through. I’m going down 
near the stream and just lie in the 
shade. When you're ready to leave, 
whistle.” 

“And cool thy fevered brow’, I 
added, under my breath for by this 


time I knew definitely that I had a 
serious problem on my hands. 

I had got Lois interested in fishing 
just the previous season. Before that 
time she had entertained the usual 
misunderstandings that wives have 
for their husband’s addiction to the 
sport. So to ease my own conscience 
and eliminate the long hours for her 
when I was off in pursuit of flashing 
rainbows and their kin, I purchased 
an outfit for her and persuaded her 
to accompany me on the forays. 

Luck had been nothing mere than 
fair that year, but the game had 
caught like tinder with her and be- 
fore the late summer months had 
waned Lois had become a confirmed 
enthusiast. We spent many an even- 
ing that winter planning the coming 
summer’s trips, but it looked right 
now like it was going to be different 
this time when the season closed and 
the snow began drifting down from 
the high hills. 

I built myself a smoke and tried 
to think of a solution. What I needed 
was a sure fire deal—a stream where 
we could go and take a catch of good 
trout without fail. But where? All 
reports from the boys ran about the 
same; streams were low, trout weren’t 
striking. It was rough everywhere. 

Rising, I wandered down to the 
stream where Lois was stretched out 
in the shadow of a pine, bare feet 


“This isn’t much different from stream fishing. . .. Try it.” 
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THE LAKE 


All day long and not a bite. Lois, once an avid angler, 
was about ready to throw in the creel. What restored her 
faith in fishing was a desperation gamble by the author 
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dabbling in the water. It was near 
mid-afternoon and the summer heat 
was heavy in the canyon. Overhead 
the sky was sharp and clear blue and 
a bald eagle soared lazily on the hunt. 

“Feel better?” I asked, dropping 
down beside her. 

She shook her head and I thought 
then how much I would miss having 
her with me if she stuck to a decision 
to chuck the deal—a thing she most 
certainly would do once she had made 
up her mind. I knew from experience. 

“Fishing’s bad everywhere,” I con- 
tinued. “Water is so low that no- 
body’s having any luck.” 

“T can think of a lot of better ways 
to spend weeks ends,” came the reply. 
My spirit sagged but I went doggedly 
on, trying to think of something. 

“Let’s don’t let a little tough luck 
get us down. Probably next time we 
go we'll really connect.” 

“Next time? Pooh! I don’t be- 
lieve there’s any fishing left in the 
country!” 

“The game and fish department 
would love you for that statement.” 

“Department or no department— 
fishing is strictly the bunk so far as 
I’m concerned.” 

So there I had it in my lap. Sure, 
I know that Lois should learn to ex- 
pect the bad now and then along with 
the good. It’s a hard and fast rule 
that you can’t have the best of luck 
100 percent of the time, but on the 
other hand my gal hadn’t been cast- 
ing a line very long and after all 
women aren’t exactly in their element 
standing deep in a cold stream trying 
to induce finny battlers into captivity. 

I stared out over the stream, wide 
and flat at this particular point and 
thought to myself why couldn’t one 
nice rainbow, say 18 inches or so, 
have struck for her that day? That’s 
all it would have taken—one good 
fish. And then suddenly I had my 
idea. Eagle Nest! 

Trying to be casual I said, in an 
offhand sort of way, “You know, I’ve 
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“This is nice. ... You really think we'll catch some trout?” 


been thinking that maybe we should 
lay off streams for awhile.” 

Lois turned to look at me, surprise 
plain on her face. “You mean quit 
fishing?” 

“Well, no. I mean that since the 
water is so low and trout aren’t strik- 
ing why not take a whirl at the 
lakes?” 

“You always said that lake fishing 
wasn't much fun. Hot. Tiresome. 
Monotonous. 

I listened to my own words, ate 
them and swallowed them slowly. 
They gagged me slightly but I took 
it like a man, sacrificing my long 
standing dislike for boat fishing in a 
final, desperate effort. 

“Better than none at all,” I said, 
weakly. 

“But probably very little. Nope. 
I think I’ve cast my last fly.” 


“Suppose we go to a place where 
there are big trout—really big ones. 
A place where I could practically 
guarantee you a limit in weight if not 
in number?” 


” 


“That has a familiar ring,” stated 
my skeptical spouse. 

“Yet true,” I declared, “and be- 
fore you consign your tackle to the 
ash can I think you should go and 
find out for yourself.” 

“I should find out,” Lois echoed, 
“when I already know that fish grow 
to lengths not exceeding five inches!” 

“Let’s go to Eagle Nest and I'll 
prove that there’s plenty of big trout 
just waiting to be caught!” 

“But I’ve never fished on a lake!” 
she protested. “I’d have to learn 
how—” 

“Tt’s easy,” I said, sighing in- 
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wardly. “You'll catch on quickly.” .. . 

| hadn't been to the lake high in 
the Sangre de Cristo mountains for 
several years but the road, winding 
its way from Taos through the hills 
had changed but little, if any. It is 
a fairly large body of water formed 
by the construction of a dam and has 
always enjoyed the reputation of be- 
ing one of the finest and most reliable 
trout areas in the state. As we rolled 
down to the lodge early that morning 
I prayed that this wouldn’t be the 
initial day that Eagle Nest failed to 
cooperate and produce. 

We located the man in charge of 
boats and minnows, procured them 
and after a stabilizing shot of scald- 
ing coffee, shoved off. 

I had a little argument with the 
outboard before it finally caught and 
then we were booming out over the 
placid, glassy surface in the semi- 
darkness. 

“This is nice,” Lois said from the 

prow of the boat. “Cold but nice. 
When do we start fishing?” 
“Soon as we get to the other end. 
No use trolling now. We'll do that 
later in the day.” I hooked one leg 
over the tiller to free my hands. 
“Let’s get some tackle together now, 
though, so we'll be ready when we 
get there.” 



































A big one that didn’t get away 







































































“You really think we'll catch some 
trout?” 

“No doubt about it,” I stated with 
firm conviction. 

Minutes later I saw the low hills 
looming out of the darkness and cut 
the motor. It was still early, several 
minutes before lawful time to fish and 
we sat quietly, talking little and 
drinking another cup of coffee. 

“Guess we can start.” | said min- 
utes later. Imperceptibly the dark- 
ness had lifted leaving the lake 
spread like a dull silver mirror all 
around us while in the east the first 
long streaks of dawn were reaching 
up into the sky. 

| handed Lois a casting rod show- 
ing her how to hold it, how to brake 
with her thumb and control the line 
to the best advantage. 

“This isn’t much different from 
stream fishing. You cast your min- 
now or whatever you're using out 
away from the boat. Let it sink, then 
reel in, popping or jerking it a little 
to make it act lifelike. It's not hard. 
Try it.” 

Lois cast—and, of course, ended 
up with a very thorough and involved 
back lash. Her second try terminated 
abruptly when the double barb caught 
firmly to the gunwale, dislodging the 
minnow which plopped noisily into 
the water. But the third time was 
fairly good although a little short. 
and I turned to pick up my own rod. 

“You're getting the hang of it,” I 
encouraged. “Just keep on putting it 
out there, only try not to make so 
much racket—with the minnow, | 
mean. He sounds like a surfboard 
coming down.” 

“But how—” she began then hush- 
ed quickly, her eyes going wide. 
“What was that?” 

A big lunker had surfaced, rolled 
over lazily a few feet from the boat 
and submerged. 

“That, my lovely,” I said with mas- 
terful poise, “was a six or seven 
pound lake trout the likes of which 
you will tangle with very likely be- 
fore this day is over!” 

But inwardly my corpuscles were 
jumping. That was really a big one 

the kind you dream about and spin 
yarns about that people never believe. 
It had been a long time since I had 
connected with a 

WHAP! 

The rainbow struck with all the 
solid drive of a torpedo, savagely 
smacking the minnow with such force 
that water spurted into the morning 
air like a miniature geyser. 

“What'll I do?” Lois cried as her 
rod began to buck and silk started 
stripping from her spinning reel. 









“Don't try to stop him!” I yelled. 
“Let him have the line!” 

“But what'll I do when it’s all 
gone?” 

“Hold on to a little,” I replied, 
realizing instantly that I was contra- 
dicting my own advice. “I mean 
he'll slow down in a moment. Start 
braking with your thumb—just a lit- 
tle.” 

My lady put on a bit of pressure, 
being instantly initiated into the or- 
der of the burned thumbs, but she 
succeeded in slowing him down. The 
line sagged. 

“Watch that slack!” I screamed. 

But she was already cranking like 
mad, reeling in as fast as possible. The 
big trout shot out of the water, mouth 
agape, hard, staring eyes wide, his 
thick body twisting and lashing as he 
fought to dislodge the hook. He came 
down with a tremendous crash. I 
shot a quick glance at my wife’s 
tense, determined face. She was hold- 
ing on grimly, fighting to keep out 
any fatal slack in her line. 

“He'll run again,” I warned. “Let 
him go when he starts. It’s the only 
way you'll tire him.” 

‘lll tire HIM! Are you kidding?” 

“He’s only commencing. He'll 
probably run two or three more times 
before he quits. These babies up here 
don’t fool around. They play for 
keeps!” 

Just then I felt the shock of a good 
strike on my own line. Wheeling 
about I came face to face with my 
rainbow just as he came out of the 
water, another good size battler who 
started straight for the bottom the 
instant he splashed, like an F80 jet 
job taking off. 

Line began to peel off my reel and 
I started trying to brake him a 
smidgin. The drag was strong when 
he started down for the second time, 
and | stiffened the pull on my reel by 
a quick turn on the knurled set screw 
cap. He did an abrupt about turn 
and came out once more in a shower 
of flying, multi-colored drops of 
water, twisting and turning wildly. 
In mid-air | saw my hook part com- 
pany with his lip and go flying aim- 
lessly through the air to eventually 
plop hollowly into the lake. The rain- 
bow smacked the water moments 
ahead of it and disappeared. 

“Too bad—you lost him,” Lois 
said gently. “Now, if you want to 
see a real nice trout...” 

I looked and there in the bottom 
of the boat lay her lake lunker, a big 
20-odd inch baby that would run 
somewhere over five pounds. 

“And I was telling you how to 
catch °em!” I said and began to reel 
(Turn to page 34) 
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The Co-op in Farm Forestry 


UST where does a farm forestry 
program fit into the broader or- 
ganization of a farmer co-opera- 

tive movement? There is an old say- 
ing, current among the thrifty Scots, 
that “Mony a mickle maks a muckle.” 
A liberal translation is “Many small 
things added together make a big 
thing.” This proverb could well be- 
come the slogan for integration of 
farm forestry into a co-operative. 

Many small farm woodlands united 
into one group for the handling of 
their tree crops would represent a 
relatively large acreage and volume 
of business. This would assure a 
much stronger bargaining position 
than that of the individual farm 
woodland owner. 

The typical farmer has only a few 
thousand board or cubic feet on his 
woodland to attract a buyer. Fre- 
quently such a small volume of stump- 
age may not even evoke a bid be- 
cause it would not be financially at- 
tractive to the potential buyer. If it 
did elicit a bid, the owner is in a 
very weak bargaining position and 
the buyer, veteran of many such sales, 
is fully aware of an advantage which 
he frequently exploits to the fullest. 


Before—A 35-year-old stand of Douglasfir before After 
thinning six years ago under co-op management plan 
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By J. C. H. ROBERTSON 


What the woodland owner needs is 
some organization which will help 
place him in a favorable position to 
obtain a fair return on his tree crop. 
Under sound management the farmer 
may obtain not one but several such 
tree crops in his lifetime. 

There are many advantages inher- 
ent in belonging to a co-operative. 
The wishes of the individual co-op 
member gain weight in the business 
of selling trees off his land. The non- 
member represents a lone voice, al- 
most begging the logger to buy his 
trees at the buyer’s price. The co- 
operative member is in a much better 
position to obtain a fair price for his 
stumpage, supported as he is by a 
well managed organization, backed 
up by hundreds of farm woodland 
owners. 

In general the farm forestry co- 
operative is much more than a mar- 
keting organization set up to sell the 
tree crops of its members at a price 
fair to all. The typical co-operative is 
organized so members can call upon 
various government agencies for ad- 
vice and help, usually at no cost to 
the member. 








The strong farm forestry co-oper- 
ative also has a technically trained 
forester on its payroll. He knits the 
many woodland ownerships into a 
closely integrated unit for manage- 
ment and equitable marketing of the 
annual, or periodic, tree crops. Un- 
der his direction the trees are har- 
vested in a logical sequence and at 
the most advantageous time to the 
owner. 

Today, farming is a business at 
times calling for the use of consider- 
able skill and technical knowledge on 
the farmer’s part. Harvesting trees 
as a crop is a relatively new field of 
endeavor which demands mass pro- 
duction to obtain the maximum bene- 
fits from the crop. There are not 
enough crop trees mature at any one 
time on the average farm woodland. 
A large volume of such trees is re- 
quired to influence prices on the log 
market. 

Few farmers have the knowledge 
of how to grow and how to harvest 
trees as a crop. Many do not realize 
that land which grows good trees 
may be extremely poor range or pas- 
ture land. Membership in a farm 


(Turn to page 42) 


The same Douglasfir stand is in excellent 


condition now after the 1946 thinning operation 
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Mt. Si looms up from the Snoqualmie Falls Snoqualmie Falls drops 270 feet into the 
golf course. lush Snoqualmie valley. 


Block logging on the Weyerhaeuser Prize winning dairy herds on the Carnation 
Snoqualmie Falls Tree Farm. Milk farm in Snoqualmie valley. 


Snoqualmie Falls branch, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. Barkers and chippers have recently been 
installed to provide bark-free sound wood for pulping and fibering. A new fiber plant has also 
been constructed. These are important steps toward complete utilization of the forest crop. 
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BEAUTIFUL SNOQUALMIE VALLEY 


IN WASHINGTON STATE 


usT 30 MILEs east of Seattle the Cascade mountains 

begin their ascent into the skies. And at the base 
of these high peaks lies the delightful, Swiss-like Sno- 
qualmie valley. Streams come tumbling down from 
the year-round snow fields to feed the lush meadows 
and farm lands of the valley. So the Snoqualmie valley 
is one of the nation’s finest dairy lands. 


AND TO THE EAST, on the mountainsides, is the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company Snoqualmie Falls Tree 
Farm... growing in endless cycles some of the nation’s 
most select Douglas fir, hemlock and cedar. The tree 
farm itself virtually joins the millsite. All logs are 
brought to the mill by truck over the Company’s 
private roads. Harvesting and all phases of forest man- 
agement are carefully supervised to gear the mill’s 
production to the growth capacity of the tree farm. 


TRULY, the industries of the Snoqualmie valley are 
rooted in the fertile soil of an evergreen land, assuring 


permanence of industry and a good future. 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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The 
Gallery of Trees 


Portland, Oregon’s display of primeval Douglasfirs is 


an imposing example of beautiful and unadorned nature 


By JANET MOORE 


REGON’S famed Forestry 
() Building, located in Portland, 
and long the mecca of tour- 
ists from all over the world, is hav- 
ing its face lifted. Along with this 
rejuvenation, it has been re-chris- 
tened the Gallery of Trees—an appro- 
priate title for this display of prime- 
val forest giants. 
The mammoth structure was er- 
ected for Portland’s Lewis and Clark 
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International Exposition of 1905, 
honoring the centennial of the ex- 
ploration of the Northwest by Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark in 
1805 under the commission of Presi- 
dent Thomas Jefferson. Located on 
a knoll, the Palace of Forestry, as it 
was then labeled, proved the outstand- 
ing attraction of the exposition, 
amazing visitors from all points of 
the globe. 


Unique in exposition buildings, 
the all-wood structure itself provided 
an excellent exhibit of the leading 
resource of the Northwest the fair 
was designed to publicize. Yet it 
is no “palace,” not even a log pal- 
ace, but more truly a log cabin, the 
world’s largest. 

It measures 206 feet in length, 
102 in width and towers 72 feet. 
The only remaining building of the 
exposition, it stands on its original 
location at the head of Northwest 
28th and Upshur streets “near Mont- 
gomery Ward's.” 

Pure American in design and con- 
struction, the Gallery of Trees re- 
poses in solid dignity, an imposing 
example of the beauty and magni- 
ficence of unadorned nature. Primi- 
tive building methods were used 
throughout. Fir logs with bark in- 
tact framed together with old-fash- 
ioned nails form the walls. Unique 
old-fashioned locks and hinges equip 
the doors. 

Inside no carpentry work mars the 
effect. Scarcely a nail is to be found. 
The logs, hewed by hand and bitted 
with ax and adze, are fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins. The win- 
dows are small and few. One fir log 
cut vertical of the grain furnished 
the 14 miles of inch-thick flooring, 
still in perfect condition. 

Fifty-two Douglasfirs, six feet in 
diameter at the base and five at the 
top, form a double colonnade the 
length of the central hall, and tower 
54 feet to the rustic rafters above. 
Others not so large support a 40- 
foot balcony on either side. 

The gallery suggests ancient tem- 
ples with their fluted marble col- 
umns—man-made structures which 
were indeed inspired by nature’s 
temples of the forests. The solemn 
twilight silence of tall timber, aided 
by remarkable acoustics, adds a 
cathedral-like sanctity. 

Some of the 300 Douglasfirs form- 
ing the building came from near the 
Portland city limits, none from more 
than a few miles distant. The 52 
specimen trees forming the colonnade 
came from a single stand of timber 
75 miles up the Columbia from Port- 
land. No chains or choke lines were 
permitted to mar their perfection, 
though the largest weighs 35 tons. 
Any with the least blemish was dis- 
carded. 

After felling by hand loggers, the 
trees were shorn of branches and 
placed in cradles to guard against in- 
jury in their journey down the 
Columbia and into the Willamette. 
After careful calculations had shown 
the water to be of the proper depth, 


(Turn to page 40) 
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THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 


c : HD-9 TRACTOR 


oo Wm 3 AND NEW BAKER 
oer PUSH-BEAM DOZER 





8- FT. HIGHWAY 
WIDTH BLADE 
No Transport 
Permit Needed 


72 Drawbar Hp. 
Weight with Dozer — 
21,500 Ib. 

Speeds: 6 forward, 
3 reverse 


This major bulldozer design improvement brings you new, greater dozing capacity 
with narrower, tree-saving width blade . . . new low original cost . . . new servicing 
ease and operator comfort . . . new clearance underneath. 


Here’s what makes this team the most productive combination for work in the 
woods: 


A GREAT NEW TRACTOR. This new Allis-Chalmers HD-9 Tractor 
~ has power, weight and balance that puts it in a class by itself — never 
\ such traction... such pushing and pulling ability. 


A REVOLUTIONARY TEAM. Here is a tractor-dozer combination 
designed together as a unit, which compares in performance with con- 
ventional “‘dozers’ weighing from five to six thousand pounds more. 


NO PUSH BEAMS. A completely new idea in bulldozer engineering, 
the 9X blade is mounted directly to the HD-9 main frame. Tractor main 
frame and dozer are raised and lowered as a single unit. 


BITES DOWN HARD LIGHTER WEIGHT — BETTER STABILITY. Almost 1,150 Ib. lighter 
than standard dozer. Costs less to buy. And with lighter blade mounted 
Full 13-in. drop below ground, positive down pressure 15 inches closer, tractor center of gravity is not upset. No excess wear 
plus steep angle of penetration means fast digging. on front truck wheels and support rollers. 





BIG DIRT MOVER. Because of extra clearance, greatly increased 
track oscillation and better balance, this team is a phenomenal per- 
former in mud and tough going. And with blade fully six inches higher, 
capacity is kept on par with conventional blade. 


SIMPLIFIED SERVICING. 1,000-hour lubrication of truck wheels, 
idlers and support rollers. Dozer mounting does not interfere with en- 
gine accessibility. No removal of major tractor assemblies. Hinged 
grill swings out for easy access to dozer hydraulic pump, or to clean 
radiator core. 


EASY TO OPERATE. Just by pulling a single lever, operator can 
shift from any of the six forward speeds to any of the three high speed 
reverses. This, plus narrow, frame-mounted blade makes the HD-9 
particularly fast and maneuverable. With no spring deflection, blade 
responds immediately and positively to control levers. 


f TRACTOR DIVISION - * MILWAUKEE 1, U. 





HIGH LIFT — Full 37 in. above ground. Excellent for 
pushing over trees and stumps and clearing brush, 
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forest work are made with 
the same care and preci- 
sion for which all K&E 
products have been re- 
nowned for 83 years. 


K&E Forestry Equipment 
includes the K&E Swedish 
Increment Borer, made of 
the finest Swedish steel, 
K&E Tree Caliper, K&E 
Swedish Bark Measuring 
Instrument, K&E Timber 
Scriber, K&E Forester’s 
Compasses, K&E Topo- 
graphic Abney Levels, 
K&E Topographic Tapes 
and K&E WYTEFACE* 
Diameter (Tree) Steel 
Tapes. 

Ask any K&E Distributor 
or Branch for further in- 
formation or write Keuffel 
& Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


“Trade Mark 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
EST. 1867 


Drafting, 
Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 

Materials, 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


New York ¢ Hoboken, N. J. 
Detroit ¢ Chic: © St. Louis 




















The Geography of Hunger, by 
Josue de Castro. Published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
312 pages. Price $4.50. 


This volume presents the reverse of 
the more prevalent arguments for 
birth control. Rather than claiming 
the huge birth rate of the so-called 
backward nations of the world is the 
cause of the ever-threatening famine 
in those regions, Dr. de Castro sees in 
the lack of proper diet a cause — 
probably the chief one — of the high 
birth rate. 


He points out that the birth rate is 
lowest among the well-fed, where the 
protein intake is greater, and higher 
among the ill-fed, where there is a 
lack of protein foods. Experiments 
on animals and statistical analysis of 
protein intake as compared to birth- 
rate in various countries of the world, 
give support to this revolutionary 
theory. 

Dr. de Castro believes the world 
capable of producing the proper diet 
for these two billion ill-fed peoples. 
Modernization of ancient farming 
equipment would increase production 
in those poorer countries, and use of 
the new soil conditioner Krillium, hy- 
bridization of crops and the develop- 
ment of low-cost methods of desalt- 
ing sea water would also play a part 
in the production output on farm- 
lands. 


In opposition to some of the wild- 
ly exaggerated warnings of soil ero- 
sion restricting or eventually wiping 
out agricultural production, the au- 
thor replies that natural erosion is 
necessary for the equilibrium and 
evolution of the soils, whereas man- 
provoked erosion is responsible for 
taking away more of the richness of 
the soil than it replaces. 

This is a well-documented book, 
advocating a newly conceived remedy 
for the starvation and _ increasing 
population existing at present. 


Illustrated Guide to Trees and 
Shrubs, by Dr. Arthur Harmount 
Graves. Published by Dr. Arthur 
Harmount Graves, Wallingford, 
Conn. 240 pages, illus. Price $4. 


This is a guide to the woody plants 
of the northeastern United States 
from Pennsylvania and Delaware 
northward through New England. It 
includes native, naturalized and com- 
monly cultivated exotic species of 
trees, shrubs and vines. The illustra- 
tions are made from drawings to 
bring out clearly the distinguishing 
characteristics. A good feature is the 
grouping of the illustrations of simi- 
lar species on the same plate for easy 








When ordering books—reviewed 
on this page or listed in The 
Bookshelf—remember that your 
AFA membership entitles you to 
a ten percent discount. Order 
through the Book Department, 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, 919 17th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











comparisons. There is a general key 
to families and in addition numerous 
keys to the genera and to some spe- 
cies are scattered through the text. A 
very good regional guide for the use 
of amateur botanists and students. 


They Are Your Woods, A Guide 
to the Care and Improvement of 
Farm Woodlands of West Virginia, 
by Ross H. Mellinger, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service. Published by 
the Conservation Commission of 


West Virginia, Charleston. 47 : 


pages. Single copies, 25 cents; 
100 or more copies, ten cents each. 


. 

For all practical purposes this is a 
condensed farmer textbook on farm 
forestry. The author is a forester and 
soil conservationist. Mellinger uses 
72 pictures and 25 drawings to point 
to desirable management of the farm 
woods. The booklet is divided into 
chapters on: Growing the Timber 
Crop, Harvesting the Timber Crop, 
and Protecting the Woodland. 


An International Index of Films on 
the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, prepared for the United 
Nations Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, August-September 1949. 
175 pages, illus. Price $1. 


This publication is an attempt to 
make information about films in the 
natural resource fields available to 
persons and agencies throughout the 
world who may be interested in se- 
curing them for reference or local 
use. The distributor of the film, its 
running time and a brief summary of 
the subject matter are given. 
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the CHOICE Line 


When performance under exacting operating 
conditions . . . where dependability and low 




























operating and maintenance expense are 
essential, the choice of cost-conscious 
operators is Oliver. Your Oliver Industrial 
Distributor will be happy to give you 
all the facts on why this complete 
line of job-speeding wheel and crawler 
tractors and matched allied 
equipment should be your choice! 
The Oliver Corporation, Industrial 
Division, 19300 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Model ''88"—45 h.p. 
Gas or Diesel 









Model A—30.5 h.p. 
Gas or Diesel 


Model B—38 h.p. 
Ggs or Diesel 






oy 
Model D—61 h.p. 
Gas or Diesel 





A complete line of industrial wheel and crawler tractors 











The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


..World’s Best 
By Any Test! 





Zepbhyr-Light 
7X,35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 
$155, 
plus 
tax 


In selecting a bin- 
ocular, look for qualities 
which identify the true 

precision optical instrument. 
Only scientific design and precision 
manufacture can provide the 
seeing pleasure of close-up 
sharpness and brilliance—and 

a lifetime of service. To learn why 
Bausch & Lomb ——¥ are 
world’s first choice . . . to help 
you select the best glass ) a your 
own use... write for a free copy 
of 32-page booklet ‘Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 10706 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
















LUMBER 
FOR 
WORLD 
MARKETS 


|, BAY, on the Oregon 
Coast, is a world lumber port of 
world-wide consequence. Vessels 
flying the Stars and Stripes and 
the many flags of our good neigh- 
bors annually lift cargoes of mil- 
lions of board feet of quality 
C. D. Johnson lumber . . . meeting 
the demand for better living con- 
ditions in many under-developed 
areas of our world. 


LUMBER 

CORPORATION 
eae Portland, Oregon 
Mill... . . . . Toledo, Oregon 
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Join the Two-Wheeled Gypsies 
(From page 11) 


They prefer to wander alone, in pairs 
or small groups, where and when 
they please. But for the timid city 
dweller who feels lost out of sight 
of a traffic light, organized bike trips 
are available for which the only 
initiative required is below the 
ankles. 

The AYH provides package-priced 
cycle tours, including Quebec 
($110), Maritime Provinces ($135), 
coast-to-coast ($275), Mexico ($215) 
and a great many others. There are 
also South American and European 
itineraries, the latter averaging about 
$600. Other organizations which 
use the hostels, such as Adventure 
Trails and Student International 
Travel Association, also offer group 
cycle trips at bundle prices. The 
length of these guided trips ranges 
from two weeks (weak ankles) to two 
months (strong pins). 

With or without the hostels, holi- 
daying on two wheels is an infinitely 
superior vacation to the humdrum 
routine observed by most of us. 
When traveling solo, it’s the last 
word in true freedom. Without ties 
to transportation schedules or high- 
ways, you can go anywhere, stop 
anywhere, stay as long as the mood 
impels you. 

Best of all. you travel without 
walls boxing you in. Your ceiling 
is the sky; your walls the fresh air; 
your light the sun, moon and stars. 
The very worst that can happen to 
spoil your fun is a flat tire—a rather 
negligible hazard compared to what 
can happen to your car. You can 
enjoy biking in the rain, if you’re 
equipped with a cyclist’s cape and 
sou wester. 

Cyclists have discovered, as mil- 
lions of vacationists do each year, 
that you can travel in comfort with 
remarkably little gear. For a two- 
week roll on wheels, you can carry 
all you really need in a small soft 
satchel which straps on the carrier 
behind the bike seat. Your travel 
costume—shorts, polo shirt and 
sneakers. 

“Doesn't it knock you out cycling 
up hills?” is the worried question 
most often asked hostelers. There 
are several answers. One of these 

frankly, “Yes—at first. But you 
get toughened up.” Another answer 
is a three-speed, gear-shift bike, 
which gives you top speed on down- 
grades, easier pedaling on upgrades. 

There is a specific technique to 
biking in hilly country. When you 
observe a hill ahead, you speed up 
on the downhill or level stretch. Your 


momentum carries you a good part 
of the way up the hill ahead. Then, 
if you wish, you can bike from side 
to side, making the ascent easier. 
Or if you’re completely allergic to 
hills, you simply jump off your bike 
and walk it the rest of the way to 
the crest. 

Another way of avoiding exertion 
on hills is to map your itinerary 
through low country. Some of the 
most delightful biking I enjoyed in 
Europe was along the very flat ter- 
rain of the Loire River. In the U.S. 
you can circle beautiful Cape Cod 
in a week, and it’s practically all 
level riding. 

You might, on the contrary, find 
it more rewarding to bike through 
the rugged White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. I remember groaning 
up an endless road to almost cloud 
level . . . but I also remember the 
thrilling, four-mile downhill run on 
the other side as an experience | 
wouldn’t have missed for anything. 

I can understand the married 
couple who recently parked their 
baby with in-laws, and biked the 
entire length of mountainous Cali- 
fornia. They declared it to be the 
most heavenly excursion two mortals 
had ever made. And if you know 


_the California coast, you won't dis- 


count that verdict. 

Flat or hilly, you rent or buy your 
bike, and you take your choice. 
When selecting a bike, pick out the 
lightest one you can find. Your local 
bike club will gladly give you help- 
ful pointers on bike equipment. 
technique and routes. 

Vacationing by bike doesn’t mean 
you're sworn to stick to the saddle 
in dull stretches of suburb or coun- 
try. If you live in Los Angeles, for 
example, and want to see ‘the Inyo 
National Forest on a bike, you’d be 
foolish to waste time cycling along 
a bleak desert highway. Drive up 
or take a train to the fringe of the 
forest, and start your bike trip from 
there. 

Many cyclists who wheel through 
lake and river country combine cycle 
and boat trips. Others trundle their 
bikes on trains, hopping off to cycle 
only those stretches of the itinerary 
which appeal to them as colorful. 
The only limitations of what you can 
do with your bike trip, and how, are 
those of your imagination. 

Secondary roads are usually much 
better than highways for safety and 
scenery. If you are compelled to 
bike on highways for any sizable 

(Turn to page 34) 
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4 Ways to Kill Scrub Trees with Du Pont “Ammate” 





For large trees, hack overlapping cuts into the sap- 
wood around the trunk. Pour in enough ‘““Ammate’”’ 
solution (4 lbs. to a gallon of water) to wet the cut 


+ 








On tough trees, chop notches every six inches near 
the ground. Put a tablespoonful of ““Ammate”’ crys- 
tals in each notch. This deadens even blackjack oak 
with little resprouting. 


TIMBER GROWS FASTER when you kill Scrub Trees 


You can increase the value of timber growth by kill- 
ing scrub trees with low-cost ‘““Ammate.” Forest 
owners report it gives valuable pines more sunlight, 
more water and more room for root and top growth. 
*“Ammate’’ kills blackjack oak, gum, sassafras, elm, 
willow, persimmon and other weed trees with little 
or no resprouting. 
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Cut small trees with a V-shaped stump. Put a table- 
spoonful of ““Ammate”’ crystals in the V. You can 
also use ‘““Ammate’”’ on larger stumps to prevent 
surface all around the tree. sprouting. 
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On seedling trees or sprouts, spray the green leaves 
and stems when they are fully leafed out using ““Am- 
mate,”’ 34 lb. per gallon of water. Let trees or sprouts 


stand a year for best kill. 


Ask for this free booklet: ‘*/mprove- 
ment of Pine Timber Stands with 
Du Pont‘ Ammate.’”’ Writeto Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 5031 
Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del. For 
supplies of Ammate®ammonium sul- 
famate weed killer, see the Du Pont ' 
distributor in your area. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFR 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH 





CHEMISTRY 
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» DOW'T BREAK YOUR NECK / 
PREVENT ACCIDENTS / 

CUT LABOR COSTS “% $02 

DOUBLE PRODUCTION / With the 


New, Amazing, 
ALUMINOM come See aT 


9. 
Trimming, Fruit Picking, Shaking Poles. 
zt Fruit = 














ections of Poles to make Poles up 
to 80 ft. tall. Weighs | Ib. per S$ ft. 70c per ft. 
Attachments extra. F.O.B. Los Angeles. No 
Breakage. No Splinters. Lasts Forever. Sec- 
tions from 2 to 30 ft. Reaches top of any tree. 
60 ft. pole weighs only 12 pounds. SEND 
FOR FREE CATALOG & FREE BOOKLET 
SELMAA TELLS YOU HOW TO INCREASE 
THE QUALITY and QUANTITY 
of Your FRUIT as Well as the 

BEAUTY OF YOUR TREES. 


C.0023.3292228 con 
yah. 300°S. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. - MA. 6-9397 
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Prevent Chigger and Tick 
Bites With Whitmire’s 
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REPELLENT BOMB 
‘Whetmeres Guards against irri- 
KS tation and sickness 
4 caused by Chiggers, 
Ticks, Mosquitoes, 
cr REPELLENT BONS Fleas, Flies. 


WHITMIRE RESEARCH LABS, 


— St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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Tree Marking . 
Paint... SLO. 


White—Yellow— 
Red—Blue 


Still available for 
immediate ship- 
ment, both paste — 
and ready mixed. Write for prices and 
literature. Order direct from factory. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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(From page 32) 


stretches, it is advisable to do so 
early in the morning when the traf- 
fic is light. After 11 am., you’re 
likely to be inhaling gas fumes in- 
stead of fresh air. 

Take it easy while wheeling. One 
of the beauties of biking is the abi- 
lity to loaf at an instant’s notice. In 
a car or train you seldom stop to 
dawdle at an old mill beside a brook, 
or to watch a blacksmith shooting 
sparks at a back country forge. But 
on a leisurely bike trip, you can 
spring off whenever your fancy sug- 
gests. Not the least of your tempta- 
tions will be secluded lake, ocean 
and river oases which invite a 
plunge aw natural. 

A pace of 25 to 30 miles a day is 
ideal for the dawdler; 40 to 60 for 
the more energetic cyclist. Conti- 
nental enthusiasts think nothing of 
covering 100 miles and better from 
dawn to dusk. But it’s wiser to be 
lazy and limber than speedy and 
stiff. 

If you prefer to bike in company, 
keep the size of your party small. 
Too many cyclists spoil the broth— 
too many opinions to consult about 
stopping, starting and staying. Re- 
member, too, that your pace will 
be set by the slowest cyclist in your 

arty. 

You'll find your appetite vastly 
stimulated by day-long outdoor ex- 
ercise. For the demands on _ his 
energy, a cyclist’s daily menu should 
consist of milk; a serving of meat, 
fish or cheese; potatoes; two serv- 
ings of cooked or raw vegetables; 
two serving of fresh, dried or cooked 
fruit; one egg; whole wheat bread 


and butter; and as much of anything 
else as you crave. It’s best to wait 
at least half an hour after eating be- 
fore starting to bike. 


If you’re stopping at hostels, you 
can save money on food at many of 
them which have commissaries, or 
their own gardens. You can also 
hold down the food budget by buy- 
ing luncheon food en route and eat- 
ing it in the fields, picnic-style. Trip 
costs can be slashed even further if 
you like to sleep under the stars. 
The cost of a warm sleeping bag 
will save you nightly lodging fees. 

Middle-aged men and women are 
sometimes embarrassed at the 
thought of traveling by bike. It 
should reassure them to learn that 
there are more than seven million 
bicycles in the U.S. today—one for 
every 17 persons, one to every four 
cars. In one year alone, some mil- 
lion and a quarter bikes were pur- 
chased at a cost of $27,500,000. 


Not so long ago skiers were looked 
upon as a species of men from Mars. 
But as word of this thrilling sport 
spread, it quickly became the favorite 
snow pastime of the nation. Look 
for a similar renaissance of vaca- 
tion by bike. 

The fresh air costs nothing. The 
sky costs nothing. America’s frag- 
rant countryside costs nothing. Bikes 
need no gas, oil or coach tickets. 
All a wonderful vacation on two 
wheels can cost you is what it costs 
to live at home—meals and lodging 
—plus the rental or purchase of a 


bike. 
What can you lose but your fat? 


Lady and the Lake 
(From page 24) 


in. “I think the teacher deserves a 
reward!” 

Lois planted a kiss on my cheek. 
“Okay,” she said. “Now back to fish- 
ing!” Just like that... 

Fortunately for me I snagged the 
next two before she nailed her second 
and by mid-morning we were even 
up. Near noon she tied in with an- 
other big one that I had to net for 
her and immediately thereafter I 
countered with one that apparently 
was a descendant of some pygmy 
family for it scarcely reached the 12 
inch mark. And right there it stopped 
—that is, the fishing. 

Something else had started, how- 
ever. I, who had always been a con- 
firmed stream fisherman and who had 


passed up the lakes like a small boy 
going by a graveyard at night, found 
myself with one serious problem sur- 
mounted, but another just as pressing 
on my hands. 

“Lake fishing is wonderful!” Lois 
said as we barreled along the high- 
way for home. “Let’s come up here 
again next week.” 

I glanced at her from the tail of 
my eye recognizing once again that 
look of sweet but oh-so-determined 
will that I knew so well. 

“Another few days and the streams 
will probably be okay,” I ventured, 
testing carefully. 

“For minnows?” 

I knew for certain then that I was 
right back where I had started. 
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broils between charcoal fires 
AND COOKS ON TOP 
TOP IS 20 INCHES BY 20 INCHES t stan 


GRILL STANDS 24 INCHES HIGH 
WEIGHS 16 POUNDS 
IT'S PIG S 
IT'S STURDY rf 
IT'S PORTABLE 
AT THE RIGHT A BROILER OR 
STEAK HOLDER HANGS BETWEEN 
THE FIRES—HANDLE STRAIGHT UP 
A BREAD PAN CAN BE PLACED 
RIGHT UNDER THE MEAT TO CATCH 
THE JUICE FOR GRAVY AND FOR 
BASTING ROASTS, CHICKEN AND RIBS 
GRILL with spit $19.95 
BROILER (steak HOLDER) $1.89 


a BROILER 
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The American Forestry Association, 
919 - 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ pois . 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
() Subscribing Membership, per 


year $5. 
(] Contributing Membership, per 

year 10. 
() Sustaining Membership, per 

year 25. 
(C Life Membership (no other 

dues for life) 100. 
() Patron Membership (no other 

dues for life) 1,000. 


Canadian Postage 25c extra, Foreign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 
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(From page 21) 


even every house in a town. You 
see pictures of the landscape as if 
you were looking down on it from a 
balloon, not symbols like you see on 
an ordinary map. You can see every- 
thing that is visible from the air and 
not just those things a map maker 
thought were important. The photos 
show all of the roads, all of the 
streams, and yes, even most of the 
trails. 

In addition to these regular map 
features, you can also tell what kind 
of cover is on the land: whether it 
is woodland or marsh, brush or 
grass, cultivated fields or wildland. 
You can even see such much minor 
things as foot bridges, large rocks, 
and fence rows. 

To the experienced hunter who as- 
sociates his favorite game with a 
certain type of cover, the value of 
aerial photos will become immediate- 
ly apparent. Whether you're looking 
for squirrelly woods, hidden duck 
marshes, or deer infested cedar 
swamps, they all show up plainly on 
the photos. 

If fishing is your meat, don't go 
away; aerial photos can help you 
a lot, too. On them you can trace 
every little stream from its source to 
its mouth. You can see the rapids 
and pools, the dams and_ bridges, 
and other features that will steer you 
to the best fishing spots. All the little 
lakes and ponds are there too, just 
for the looking. 

But if that isn’t enough, if you're 
still a little skeptical about bothering 
with these things—this should be the 
clincher: Viewed in pairs, aerial 
photos show all the detail I’ve been 
talking about in three dimensions! 

Remember the old-fashioned stere- 
oscope that grandma used to have? 
When you looked through it two 
pictures of the same scene (but taken 
from slightly different angles) would 
seem to merge into each other. 
Everything looked so real that you 
almost felt yourself drawn into the 
picture. Well, you can do the same 
thing with two aerial photos. 

Just lay two adjacent photos down 
as you see them in the accompany- 
ing illustration. As you look through 
the stereoscope, change the position 
of the photos until you can see only 
one image. The instant this happens 
the hills and tall trees will seem to 
jump up at you, the landscape will 
spring into life, and you are right 
there hovering over the mountains 
and valleys. 

Just looking at the photos in three 


dimensions can be fascinating itself. 
But when the novelty has worn off 
you can get down to business and 
examine them with a sportsman’s 
eye. What good are they to you as 
a hunter or fisherman? 

Most successful hunting or fishing 
trips are carefully planned in ad- 
vance. By “successful” | do not 
mean how many pounds of meat you 
dragged home, but how much fun 
you had. Long before you start out 
on any extended jaunt you have 
probably drawn up and revised lists 
of food and equipment, checked and 
rechecked maps, and racked your 
brain for details you may have over- 
looked. You do these things for two 
reasons. 

First. because most of you (like 
me) are no doubt limited in the time 
you can spend outdoors by the neces- 
sity of making a living. You want 
to get all the pleasure you can from 
the few trips you take so you pre- 
pare for them as carefully as pos- 
sible. 

The second reason is—might as 
well all own up to it—you like to 
plan trips. Anticipating them is half 
the fun. So to make better plans and 
to make planning even more enjoy- 
able, [| recommend using aerial 
photos. 

You can spend many profitable 
hours long before the season opens 
with a few photos and a stereoscope. 
You will be surprised how familiar 
you can become with places you 
have never been just by sitting at 
home and squinting at them through 
the glasses. 

All but the most minute details 
of topography and cover will be re- 
vealed to you. So you will know 
pretty much what a new section of 
country looks like even before you 
get there. And incidentally, photos 
will often show you a lot of things 
you didn’t know about places you've 
been going all your life. 

Many a cold winter evening can 
be changed to spring or summer or 
fall by reliving last season’s adven- 
tures in miniature on the photos. 

There's the knoll where you 
stopped to rest on that memorable 
day in November. There is where 
you first caught a glimpse of your 
buck and here is where he fell. 
You're still proud of that shot. He 
must have been working his way up 
the ravine from his morning drink 
in the stream. Studying the lay of 
the land from above, it looks as if 
he had been following a well-traveled 
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route for deer. Maybe you had bet- 
ter park yourself somewhere along 
there for an hour or two. next 
season. 

And right at that bend in the 
stream you had a tussle with Mr. 
Big of the trout world last April. 
Wonder if the fishing upstream is 
any better? There’s a trail on the 
other side that parallels the water 
for more than a mile. Didn't even 
know it was there. Have to try it 
next spring. 

Is a certain stream navigable by 
«anoe? How many falls or dams 
would you have to portage around? 
Where would be a good spot to 
camp? These and similar questions 
can usually be answered by con- 
sulting the photos. So you can save 
yourself many a wild-goose-chase by 
doing your preliminary exploring at 
the kitchen table instead of on the 
ground. 

When all the preparations have 
been made and the big day has ar- 
rived at last, don’t go away and 
leave the photos in the desk drawer. 
Take them with you. You'll find them 
so useful in the field that you'll won- 
der how you ever got got along with- 
out them. 

Whether you are going to fish, 
hunt, or just explore some unfamiliar 
territory, your major task is getting 
in and getting out again with the 
least trouble—and without getting 
lost. You want to know where you 
are at all times. and where you're 
going next. 

With aerial photos, you have the 
entire area spread out before you 
and you can see it all at a glance. 
Not only can you pick out the exact 
place you want to go, but you can 
compare the various routes from 
here to there and decide which is 
best for you. 

If there are any wood roads or 
well-worn trails leading in that di- 
rection they will be visible on the 
photos. If you're not that lucky. 
voull have to strike off across 
country. 

None of us likes to plow his way 
through brush or scrubby tree 
srowth or to slosh across swamps. 
So use your photos to keep on high 
ground and in tall timber. 

You can check your direction and 
progress by comparing landmarks 
on the ground with their counter- 
parts on the photos. Keep an eye 
out for changes in kind and size of 
timber: ponds and streams: rock 
outcroppings and small clearings in 
the forest: and any other natural 
features that will serve as signposts 
on the photos. 

No need to use the trial and error 
method to find out where to ford 
a stream. how to get around a cliff, 
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coer 6, R. McAlpine 


Ist Vice President, International 
Association of Fire Chiefs and Chief 
of Fire Department, Oklahoma City 


SAYS. 


"We consider 
7 INDIAN ,i 


sg Widely known 
—_ in fire preven- 
“tion work, Chief McAlpine 
heads the modern, pro- 
gressive Oklahoma City 
Fire Department. His high 
regard for INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS speaks volumes for 
their efficiency. 


















Now is the time to be 
sure that YOU are fully 
equipped with these 
great, portable fire 
fighters. We can make 
prompt shipment. 


INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS will save 
you time and effort. 
The cost is low. Their 


many uses a Imost Smith INDIAN Smith INDIAN 
? GC Bock Firing Drip Torch Drinking Water & Supply Tank 
unlimited. 





INDIAN NW FIRE PUMPS 
fense? Be prepared! 





Have you 
for Civil De 


Send for a copy of 
our latest catalog. It 
tells you everything 
you want to know 
about INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS. Write today. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. ‘5 
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A WILDERNESS VACATION 


Away from crowded highways and resorts, riding remote trails, fishing 
in white water, exploring the last strongholds of nature on horse or by 
canoe—these are, the wilderness vacation opportunities offered by The 
American Forestry Association’s Trail Riders of the Wilderness for 1952. 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS—Filathead, Lolo and Lewis and 
Clark National Forests, Montana. Two 12-day expeditions—July 5 to 16 and 
July 16 to 27. Cost, $215 from Missoula. 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS—Superior National Forest, Minnesota. 
Two 10-day expeditions by canoe—July 6 to 15 and July 19 to 28. Cost $175 
from Ely. 

SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS—Sawtooth and Boise National Forests, Idaho. 
Two 11-day expeditions—July 22 to August 1 and August 5 to 15. Cost, $197 from 
Sun Valley. (Reservation list on both trips is closed.) 

HIGH UINTA WILDERNESS —Ashley National Forest, Utah. One 10-day 
pioneer expedition—July 29 to August 7. Cost, $215 from Vernal. 

MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS WILDERNESS — White River and Gunnison 
National Forests, Colorado. Two 10-day expeditions—July 31 to August 9 and 
August 13 to 22. Cost, $215 from Glenwood Springs. (Reservation list closed for 
July 31-August 9.) 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS —San Juan National Forest, Colorado. One 10-day 


expedition—August 6 to 15. Cost, $215 from Durango. 


GLACIER PEAK-LAKE CHELAN-NORTH CASCADE WILDERNESS — 
Chelan, Mt. Baker and Wenatchee National Forests, Washington. One 13-day 
pioneer expedition—August 11 to 23. Cost, $215 from Wenatchee. 

CASCADE CREST-GOAT ROCKS WILDERNESS— Gifford Pinchot and Sno- 
qualmie National Forests, Washington. One 13-day expedition—August 11 to 23. 
Cost, $215 from Yakima. 

INYO-KERN WILDERNESS—Inyo National Forest and Sequoia-Kings National 
Park, California. One 13-day expedition—August 26 to September 7. Cost, $205 
from Lone Pine. 


GILA WILDERNESS—Gila National Forest, New Mexico. One 11-day expedi- 
tion—September 3 to 13. Cost, $215 from Silver City. 


Write or wire for detailed information and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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or which side of a mountain has the 
gentlest slope. Just explore the whole 
area by eye and determine the best 
way before you shoulder your pack. 

You can carry the photos flat or 
rolled up in a small mailing tube, 
whichever is more convenient. An 
envelope or covering of transparent 
cellulose material will keep them dry. 
They will fit into a large hunting 
coat pocket or a small packsack. A 
pocket stereoscope folds up and fits 
into a leather case slightly larger 
than an ordinary eye-glass case and 
goes easily into any pocket. 

With aerial photos to guide you, 
you can wander around at will, 
changing direction whenever you 
like. For, as long as you check your 
location every so often on the photos, 
you won't get lost. And as your 
skill increases, you will often be able 
to pick out on the photos the very 
tree you happen to be sitting under. 
When you can pinpoint your location 
like this with any regularity, you’re 
getting good. Soon you will be your 
own wilderness guide. 

So I say, sportsmen, take to the 
air! Replace the uncertainty of wil- 
derness travel with confidence by 
looking down at yourself and the 
surrounding countryside through the 
camera’s eye. Just let your photos 
be your guide. It’s easy, it’s practi- 
cal—and it’s fun! 


Harry T. Kendall Dies 


Harry T. Kendall, 69, one of the 
lumber industry’s most prominent 
leaders, died May 2 at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, after suffer- 
ing a heart attack April 25. 

From 1934 to 1950 Mr. Kendall 
was general manager and director of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and had been chair- 
man of the board of directors of that 
firm since 1950. During the past nine 
months he had also served as man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

Often referred to both within and 
without the lumber industry as “Mr. 
Lumber,” Mr. Kendall was prominent 
in many business and government ac- 
tivities related to the lumber indus- 
try. He was president and director of 
the Globe Box Company, Houston, 
Texas; director, Allied Building 
Credit, Los Angeles, California; con- 
sultant to the Federal Munitions 
Board; chairman, Lumber Manufac- 
turing Industries National Advisory 
Committee of the Department of Com- 
merce; and a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. 
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Your Shade Trees 


(From page 17) 


begin to enter their rest period and 
the size of the leaves becomes fixed 
for the season. 

However, if this is followed by an 
ample supply of water before the 
growing tissues have entered too long 
into their rest period, growth may be 
resumed for several weeks longer. 
This produces the so-called false 
growth rings in the trunk of a tree 
viewed in cross section. 

The accumulated leaf litter, or 
mulch, in the forest retains the rain 
and melting snow for a long time. 
Shade trees along the average street, 
or well kept lawns, do not have this 
mulch to draw upon for water dur- 
ing the summer months. To make 
up for this deficit of soil moisture a 
layer of commercial peat moss, or 
compost material, two to three inches 
deep should be spread over the area 
covering the root system. 

Where this is not desirable, as on 





APPLIED GENETICS—Dr. George 
M. Jemison, director of the North- 
ern Rocky Mountain forest and 
range experiment station, has an- 
nounced a long-range program for 
locating and protecting outstanding 
timber trees in the region. The pur- 
pose of the project, he said, is to 
locate fast-growing trees of high 
quality to provide a parent stock fur 
better timber crops in the future. 





a lawn, the application of a high or- 
ganic plant food may be applied to 
the area under the spread of the 
branches of the tree. This is applied 
by the so-called crowbar method, 
where holes a foot to 18 inches are 
punched in the ground and the holes 
partially filled with plant food and 
peat moss. 

On a lawn where a ground cover of 
Pachysandra, or other evergreen ma- 
terial, can be planted in a circle 
around the tree, the holes in which 
the fertilizer is put may be left open 
for better penetration of rain or arti- 
ficial watering. Such a ground cover 
will also cover up the accumulation 
of leaves in the fall and thus preserve 
a mulch such as is found in the forest. 

When water is applied to the area 
covered by the roots, it is well to re- 
member that most of the small root- 
hairs, which actually take up the soil 
moisture, are mostly at the outer 
reaches of the root system, and that 
is the place where most of the water 
should be applied. 


In the evening, after the sun is 


Shoot REMINGTON 'HFSPEED'22's 


SPEED “POWER 

















The terrific speed and smashing im- 
pact of Remington “‘Hi-Speed”’ 22’s 
mean just one thing—MAXIMUM 
POWER. They’ re loaded to the limit 

. pack more wallop at 50 yards 
than standard cartridges develop at 
the muzzle! 


And with all that speed and power goes game- 
getting accuracy.What’s more, Remington ‘‘Hi- 
Speed” 22’s help keep your rifle accurate. Only 
Remington cartridges have the original ‘“‘Klean- 
bore”’ priming—the priming that cannot rust or 
corrode a rifle barrel. So ask for them by name 
— Remington ‘Hi-Speed’ 22’s. 
e~ 
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“Hi-Speed” and “Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. NB Ne, 
Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., Ko kt 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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THE LOWTHER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 


10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 
With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 


are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
e 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 


By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 








HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 


FRE 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now availabie, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story abuut the 2-, 
$-, and 15-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation dats 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
ciai power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
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down, is the best time to water a tree. 
The water will have a chance to per- 
colate down to the roots before the 
sun evaporates it the next day. Where 
soil has a high clay content, a mere 
sprinkling in the morning is likely 
to produce a sun-baked surface later 
in the day, from which water will run 
off instead of seeping into the soil. 

The amount of water to apply to 
the roots of a tree varies with the 
soil texture and the air temperature. 
During the hot summer months a 
tree will use more water than in the 
fall. A sandy soil has little water 
holding capacity while a clay soil 
may retain too much for proper soil 
aeration. 

A soil with a high organic con- 
tent, is the ideal type for root devel- 
opment and tree growth. Successive 
moderate waterings are usually more 
beneficial than a few heavy ones be- 
cause less air is displaced in the soil 
and because large quantities of water 
accelerate the leaching out of nutri- 
ents. 

Cultivating the soil in which trees 
grow is beneficial because it increases 
its pore space which affects pene- 
trability, water content. and the rate 
of flow. It makes more water avail- 
able to the tree and stimulates root 
development. 


Gallery of Trees 


(From page 28) 


the 52 giants were guided into 
Guild’s Lake at the edge of the ex- 
position grounds. From there they 
were hauled up a_ specially con- 
structed chute and hoisted into place 
by a large donkey engine. 

Each of the 52 trees contains 8000 
board feet of lumber, enough for a 
comfortable five-room home. “with.” 
as one writer of the day put it. 
“enough left over for a board fence 
and a walk around it, and a supply 
of fire wood for months to come.” 

The rejuvenation of the historic 
structure precludes any changes in 
architecture or decoration. The chief 
task has been the replacement of 
weakened logs. Only nine of the 
originals required replacing. Most 
of the 300 are as sound today as 
when cut 48 years ago. 

Still the land of biggest timber. 
the lumber center of the world, 
Oregon’s forests easily supplied the 
needed nine logs as huge and as per- 
fect as the originals. Handled by 
modern methods. however. they do 
not reach their destination in the 
same unmarred condition. Many 
bear scars of choker chains and 
bruises from transportation, blem- 
ishes that call for careful retouching. 
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“AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
FINE JOB” 


MANAGING 
SMALL 
WOODLANDS 


BY 


A. KoroLeFF 


with the collaboration of 


J. A. FirzwaTer 


Here is a practical, simply 
written handbook for the 
profitable use of forest land. 
If you own, manage, or plan 
to acquire forest property you 
should have a copy of MAN- 
AGING SMALL WOOD- 
LANDS — the guidebook to 
woodland improvement and 
harvesting. Learn how to 
make your woodland pay cash 


dividends. 


A. Koroleff, Director of 
Woodlands Research, Pulp 
and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, and J. A. Fitz- 
water, formerly chief of the 
division of state forestry, U. S. 
Forest Service, have spent 
many years in woodland man- 
agement work. They are 
recognized authorities in this 


field. 
PRICE $1.00 


1 to 24 copies $1.00 ea. 
25 to 49 copies ._ .80 ea. 
50 to 99 copies 75 ea. 
100 copies 67 ea. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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In addition, the new logs cost more 
than $500 each, contrasted with $50 
for the originals. 

Refurbishing also included clean- 
ing and spraying the logs in the 
colonnade, reinforcing the lower bal- 
conies and installing a new lighting 
system to replace the ancient and 
long unused arc lights still hanging 
from the vaulted ceiling. 

The 13 new display cases will hold 
most of the old exhibits and likewise 
many new features showing modern 
forest products and practices, the 
whole to provide a visual up-to-date 
history of Oregon’s chief industry. 

The old-time eight-foot planks of 
fir. spruce, pine, hemlock and cedar 
will still line the walls. Huge slabs 
of curly maple and the state’s famous 
myrtle wood, polished to the satin 
texture of fine furniture, will still 
highlight the corridors. Still in their 
place in the central hall, cross sec- 
tions of trees with 400 to 500 an- 
nual growth rings will demonstrate 
their right to the claim of predating 
Columbus. 

With its faded glory restored, the 
Gallery of Trees will remain for its 
extended span of years a unique 
regional museum of interest and 
educational value to Portlanders and 
visitors from near and far. 

The reopening of the building is 
planned to coincide with the Rose 
Festival beginning June 8. 


Forests for Dams? 


(From page 9) 


placing existing road and other fa- 
cilities damaged or destroyed by 
such projects and would provide for 
additional facilities where needed. 

These bills, however, refer only to 
federal resources and they provide 
that funds expended for such im- 
provements are not to be considered 
as part of the reimbursable cost of 
such projects. Private resources are 
not covered. The bills as written. 
therefore, would meet only part of 
the problem. 

Dams swallow the good land. The 
law of gravity inevitably locates them 
where water can be impounded—at 
the floor of the valley. That’s where 
the best soils are found. That's 
where timber grows best — where 
some of the most productive and 
promising tree crops are produced. 
Taking this land out of production 
is a serious matter in itself. 

When it also involves locking up, 
or hamstringing, the orderly develop- 
ment of up-stream and up-ridge for- 
ests it can hurt a lot of people. 
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PACIFIC PUMPERS 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 PORTABLE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


-as, The  sure-start- 
PP. ing WA-7, new- 
est of the fa- 
mous Pacific 
Pumpers and already an 
outstanding success in both 
private and public forest 
use, is light enough to be 
carried by hand to source of 
water, booster tank location, 
or fire area. It delivers 22 
g-p-m. at 50 psi. or 14 
g-p-m. at 300 p.s.i., throws a 
high pressure fog for smoth- 
ering tactics. Self-priming, 
positive displacement rotary 
pump, driven by 4-cycle air- 
cooled engine, gives you 
power and portability that mean real 
fire protection over a wide area. 
















Write for data on complete line of 
Pacific Pumpers, hose, accessories. 





EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 










PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY CO. 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 











MEET US IN ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


October 12-15 1952 


HE Joint Annual Meeting of The American 
Forestry Association and The North Carolina 
Forestry Association will be held October 12, 


14 15 N. C. 


friends are cordially invited to attend. All are wel- 


13, and in Asheville, You and your 
come. In addition to timely talks and panel discus- 
sions on important Conservation issues, there will be 
several outstanding field trips, including an all day 
trip to the Coweeta Experimental Forest and Hydro- 


logic Laboratory, near Franklin, N. C. on October 14. 


Headquarters will be at the Battery Park Hotel, where rates are as follows: 


$4.00 to $7.00 single and $7.00 to $12.00 double, European Plan. 


You are urged to make reservations today by writing to Mr. Don B. Grady, 


Manager, Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 
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TREE SEEDS 


FOR FORESTERS 
and 


NURSERYMEN 
Ask for Catalog 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 














GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
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American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pire, Black Hill Spruce, ete. Prices 
reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
opt. F. Fryeburg, Maine 
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Woodland Management 
(From page 25) 


forestry co-operative is the logical 
solution to these diverse problems 
which face the woodland owner in 
this, to him, new type of farming. In 
his decision to associate himself with 
a co-operative the woodland owner 
should be guided by a few basic fun- 
damentals which all sound co-oper- 
atives possess. 

First, the co-operative must have 
something to sell and an active mar- 
ket in which to sell it. The co-oper- 
ative must be under good manage- 
ment; otherwise it cannot be a finan- 
cial success. The co-operative should 
have a reputation for meeting obliga- 
tions both to its members and to the 
general public. 

If the local co-operative meets 
these standards, the small woodland 
owner cannot well afford not to be- 
come an active member of such an 
organization. In union there is 
strength, strength to buy at a fair 
price, strength to sell at a fair price, 
strength to resist unfair practices on 
a local, statewide or national level. 


Under the Treetops 
(From page 19) 


moved through a region, the histor- 
ical process points to an increase in 
small timber. But a waiting period 
is involved, during which lumber pro- 
duction falls off. The process has oc- 
curred most prominently in the Lake 
States and Northeast; in the South, 
it has been more gradual. The amaz- 
ing recuperative powers of the 
South’s pineries have softened the 
blow to forest industry, but blow 
there has been. ° 

Mississippi illustrates the point. 
The end of the era of big lumber pro- 
duction in this state coincided with 
the great depression. Softwood lum- 
ber output plunged from 2.2 billion 
board feet in 1929 to a low of .4 
billion board feet in 1932. Since then, 
output has stepped up, but nowhere 
near the extent to which it has risen 
nationally. From 1939 to 1946, Mis- 
sissippi’s softwood lumber output 
averaged less than half that of the 
1920’s. (For the nation the recovery 
was to 90 percent.) 

The sawmill men were as eager as 
ever; the demand was there, but the 
usable timber wasn’t. In all tree 
sizes above eight inches d.b.h., the 
number of pine trees dropped, the 
decline ranging up to 67 percent in 








THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Presents its Report on 


The 


Progress of Forestry 
1945 to 1950 


Across America an excit- 
ing drama in forestry con- 
servation has taken place 
since 1945. To find out what 
has actually happened, The 
Association has assembled 
facts and figures from many 
sources. These are now avail- 
able in a report of 90 pages. 


The survey was made to 
determme the trends of 
events since World War II 
and to point out the strong 
and weak points in the whole 
forestry conservation move- 
ment. It was also designed to 
trace the developments in 
line with the 30-point Pro- 
gram for American Forestry 
previously adopted by vote 
of the membership. 


The tremendous task of 
fact-gathering was carried 
out by a committee of gov- 
ernment, state and private 
experts. It represents the 
work of scores of individuais, 
federal and state agencies 
and private organizations, all 
of whom contributed their 
time and services to bring 
under one cover, a docu- 
mented record of forestry 
progress in one of the most 
critical periods in the for- 
estry conservation movement 
in the United States. 


Price $3.00 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
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919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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the largest sizes. Yet all the while, 
the little trees were increasing. In 14 
years, the two- and four-inch pines 
increased a third; six-inch trees in- 
creased a fifth; eight-inch trees held 
their own. 

The old estimates simply do not 
stand up to the new forest surveys in 
accuracy. Failure to recognize this 
can lead to strange conclusions. 

Consider, for example, some statis- 
tics for Missouri. The forest survey 
of 1947 showed sawtimber volume 
for the state to be 11,898 million 
board feet. This is a reliable estimate, 
based on a scientifically designed 
sampling procedure involving both 
aerial photographs and ground plots. 
In the 1944 nationwide reappraisal of 
the forest situation, however, the 
Forest Service had estimated Mis- 
souri’s stand of sawtimber to be 6984 
million board feet. 

This was an estimate based on the 
best information available at the time. 
The danger in estimating timber vol- 
ume for individual states had been 
recognized, but it was accepted since 
the purpose of the project was to re- 
appraise the forest situation nation- 
ally. In building up a national pic- 
ture, estimates for previously sur- 
veyed states strengthened those that 
had never been surveyed, and plus er- 
rors in some unsurveyed states can- 
celled minus errors in others. 

Missourians are proud of their 
state, but few of them knowing any- 
thing about timber would believe that 
Missouri’s sawtimber volume could 
increase 70 percent in the space of 
three years. They would recognize 
that the earlier sawtimber estimate is 
not a sufficiently reliable base for 
measuring change. 

Here is the greatest weakness in 
the way most of us look at the forest 
situation. With a few broad strokes of 
the brush, we obscure the significant 
details of the canvas. How misleading 
this procedure can be is amply illus- 
trated by referring again to Missis- 
sippi. (Mississippi is referred to be- 
cause it illustrates the point clearly, 
and because it is one of the very few 
states for which detailed changes in 
inventory are available. The exam- 
ple is not intended to suggest that 
the rest of the nation’s forests are de- 
teriorating to the same extent.) 

Two forest surveys of Mississippi 
—one in 1932-35, the other in 1946- 
48—reveal no change in total grow- 
ing stock (sound trees five inches 
d.b.h. and larger) for hardwood 
species, a 20-percent drop for soft- 
wood. 

Since hardwood makes up about 60 
percent of the total volume, one 
might conclude that the state’s tim- 
ber cesource is holding up pretty 


well. But consider a few facts behind 
the facts. 

Tree size—The larger trees are los- 
ing ground rapidly. The 20-percent 
drop in softwood volume averages out 
an increase of eight percent in cord- 
wood trees and a decline of 29 per- 
cent in sawtimber (sound trees nine 
inches d.b.h. and above). The over- 
all lack of change in hardwood aver- 
ages out a 50-percent gain in cord- 
wood and a 20-percent cutback in 
sawtimber (sound trees 11 inches 
d.b.h. and above). 

Tree quality—About two-thirds of 
the present sawtimber is of the poor- 
est merchantable grade. Cull trees, 
almost all hardwood, increased be- 
tween surveys. One out of every four 
trees in the forest is now a cull. Cur- 
rent logging operations also show a 
marked preference for better quality 
trees. The typical hardwood operator 
cutting sawtimber trees, for example, 
takes all the grade 1 (best quality) 
trees and more than two-thirds of the 
grade 2 (medium quality). The mer- 


chantable trees left standing are 
principally grade 3 (poorest mer- 
chantable quality), a procedure 


which can only lead to further de- 
terioration of stands. 

Tree species—In the main produc- 
ing areas of commercial hardwood 
bottomland sites—hardwood sawtim- 
ber volume has declined a third or 
more between the two forest surveys. 
This is a greater decline than for pine 
in Mississippi. But in Mississippi’s 
extensive upland types, pine is gener- 
ally preferred to hardwoods. 

In fact most sawtimber hardwoods 


(Turn to page 49) 
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20 Million 


TREES a year! 


Yes, every year we start at least 
that many more trees on the way 
to hardy, successful tree-hood: 
Seedlings for Forest and Christmas 
Tree plantings; Transplants for 
Conservationists, Timber-operators, 
Farmers and other owners of idle 
land. 


All our trees are carefully, scientifi- 
cally nursery-grown. Result: strong, 
sturdy, well-rooted seedlings and 


transplants—the kind that live and 
grow for maximum profits. 


MUSSER TREES are 


i 
® 
‘ 
4 


Write for special Christmas Tree 


Grewers’ Guide, and complete Whoele- 
sale Planting Stock List; or tell us 
your requirements. 
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POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN U. 8. 
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Come to Cool | 


CRESTMUNT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Enjoy happy 
days on rolling fairways. Ride or hike 
over pine-scented paths. Play tennis 
on championship courts — or loll in 
sunny contentment on wide lawns that 
rim the lovely Lake of Eagles. 


OPENS JUNE 13 


At Crestmont, the “gracious way of 
life” is a tradition. Unexcelled food 
and courteous service . . . congenial, 
conservative people like your friends 
at home . . . and most important— 
peacefulness that invites rest and re- 
laxation. No mosquitoes. Playground 
with trained kindergartner. 


Write for folder 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
W. T. Dickerson, President 
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COMPLETE INVENTORY 
CRUISING SCALE 
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Hypsometer 
Biltmore Scale 
Rigid When Open 
Flexible 6-foot Steel Tape s3.00 EACH 
Handy Pocket-Size Case 21%” Dia. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CARL W. GETZ, President 


KURFEW, INC. 
Lansdale, Pa. 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 
L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 





Recreation Record—Recreation 
visits to national forests reached an 
all-time high of 29,900,000 in calen- 
dar year 1951, a nine percent in- 
crease over 1950, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The Department reported that near- 
ly 15 million visits were made to 
public recreation areas maintained by 
the U. S. Forest Service. Of these. 
almost 13 million visits were to camp 
grounds and picnic areas, two mil- 
lion to winter sports areas and 100,- 
000 to organized camps. 

Approximately 12 million visits 
were hunting, fishing, riding. hiking. 
mountain climbing and cross-country 
skiing. Another three million nation- 
al forest recreation visits were to re- 
sorts, camps and summer homes op- 
erated by private organizations or 
individuals located on national forest 
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Infringers and 
imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 





FOR FIGHTING— 


Forest, Brush and Field Fires 
The FORESTER’S WORKHORSE 
HALE Type FZZ Centrifugal. Portable; 
60 GPM at 90 Ibs. 
For Full Information Write: 


HAL FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Pumps 


land under special use permit. 


* * * 


Insect Invasions—An_ invasion 
of the pine-needle-chewing sawfly in- 
to Louisiana from Arkansas has 
caused more than $300,000 worth of 
damage to pine trees of the state this 
year, according to James E. Mixon, 
state forester. His agency has just 
completed a ground-air survey in co- 
operation with timber industries of 
north Louisiana, U. S. Forest Service 


and forestry students of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute. 
Heavy infestations of the forest 


tent caterpillar, noted in several areas 
of the U. S., have been reported by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Surveys by various federal and state 
organizations in 1951 showed Minne- 
sota aspen forests had an extensive 
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Precision Tools for Foresters 


‘““Made In Sweden” 
Your Assurance of Quality 


® increment Borers 
® Bark Measurers 
* Tree Calipers 


Quotations on Request 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 


Division of Sandvik Steel, Inc 


47 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





infestation of this foliage-eating in- 
sect—more than 11 million infested 
acres. North Dakota, Michigan, New 
York, Maine, Idaho, Louisiana, and 
Alabama also reported serious local 
outbreaks during the last year. 


* * x 


Names in the News—Joun D. 
CoFFMAN, retired as chief forester. 
National Park Service; James Ponp, 
Ithaca, New York, new president of 
the Association of Consulting Forest- 
ers; J. R. Bemis, Prescott, Arkansas. 
new president of the Southern Pine 
Association; H. V. WeitceL, Camas, 
Washington, and SetH Knapp, Gig 
Harbor, Washington, named _ out- 
standing woodlot farmers of the year 
by the Western Washington Farm 
Forestry Association; CHARLES J. 
“WHITE Mountain” SMITH, retired 
as superintendent of Zion and Bryce 
Canyon National Parks, Utah: 

J. Vivian WuirtFieLp, Burgaw. 
North Carolina. new president of the 
Forest Farmers Association; H. E. 
BRINCKERHOFF, retired as executive 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Pulpwood Association; RayMonp F. 
GREFE, new chief of the division of 
engineering, Pacific Northwest re- 
gion. U. S. Forest Service; FRANK 
A. KITTREDGE, retired as chief engi- 
neer, National Park Service. 


* * * 


Movie Premiere—Approximate- 
ly 150 guests of Weverhaeuser Sales 
Company attended the Washington. 
D. C. premiere showing April 22 of 
the firm’s new film, “The New Paul 
Bunyan.” In technicolor, the movie 
relates the forest products industry’s 
progress in growing trees and in ob- 
taining better use of the tree crop. 


x * * 


What’s in a Name? — After 
struggling along for years with the 
longest organization name in_ use, 
Douglasfir forest landowners have 
adopted the simple title, Industrial 
Forestry Association. The group was 
known for years as the Joint Commit- 
tee on Forest Conservation of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Loggers’ Association 
and West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and more recently by the al- 
most equally mouth-filling designa- 
tion. Forest Conservation Committee 
of Pacific Northwest Forest Indus- 
tries. 
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Gets New Post 





Lloyd E. Partain 


An honorary vice-president and 
former director of The American For- 
estry Association, Lloyd E. Pariain 
has been appointed farm market di- 
rector of Country Gentleman maga- 
zine. For the past nine years he has 
been manager of the commercial re- 
search division, Curtis Publishing 
Company, publishers of Country Gen- 
tleman. Mr. Partain’s AFA and other 
conservation activities have earned 
him nationwide recognition in the 
field. 

* * * 

Fire Medal Post—Appointment 
of Fred H. Claridge, state forester 
of North Carolina, to the national six- 
member American Forest Fire Foun- 
dation Awards Committee has been 
announced by Don P. Johnston, pres- 
ident of The American Forestry As- 
sociation, which serves as trustee for 
the award. Claridge will represent 
the Association of State Foresters. 
The coveted medals are presented to 
persons who perform unusual acts of 
heroism in fighting forest fires. 

* * * 

Hardwood Tests — A tropical 
hardwood almost five times stronger 
than white oak, the most commonly 
used North American hardwood, has 
been uncovered during a five-year 
tropical wood testing program at the 
Yale School of Forestry. The wood, 
hitherto untested scientifically and 
virtually unknown outside its native 
habitat, comes from a medium-sized 
tree known as Kaneelhart. 

The Yale tests showed that in ad- 
dition to being five times stronger 
than white oak, the tropical wood is 
nearly half as strong as aluminum, 
although it weighs only a third as 
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much. It is found in about 40 va- 
rieties in Central America and along 
the northern coast of South America. 
A member of the Laurel family, it is 
a distant relative of the Sassafras tree 
found in the eastern United States. 

* * * 


Research Meeting—*Debarking 
trees in and out of the woods,” is the 
theme for the fifth session of the For- 
est Products Research Society’s sixth 
annual meeting to be held June 23-25 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

New Project—The North Caro- 
lina Forestry Association has inaugu- 
rated a new project, “Forests for 
Profits,” to help perpetuate the state’s 
timber supply. 

Five key objectives of the project 
are: (1) To advocate simple, mini- 
mum, sound timber cutting practices 
and adequate fire protection; (2) To 
obtain the adoption of these approved 
cutting and protection practices by 
sawmills, pulpmills and other wood 
using industries: (3) To support re- 
search and education leading to im- 
proved forest practices and wood 
utilization; (4) To sponsor the de- 
velopment of more and diversified 
markets for timber; (5) To provide 
a focal point for the coordination of 
the activities of all forest agencies in 
North Carolina. 


% * * 


Isotope Research—Research in 
forest tree physiology using radioac- 
tive isotopes will be carried on an- 
other year by the University of Idaho 
forest, wildlife and range experiment 
station under an agreement with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A grant 
of $9,000 to finance the second year 
of research has been accepted by the 
university. 

Principal objective of the research 
is to determine whether pole blight, 
the mystery disease in the white pine 
forests of the Inland Empire, is a 
nutritional problem stemming from 
defective translocation within the 
trees. 

* * * 

Scholarship Awards—Scholar- 
ship awards of $400 each have been 
granted by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association to the nation’s 
four outstanding forestry school stu- 
dents majoring in wood utilization. 

The award winners, who will re- 
ceive ten weeks of summer training 
in the Timber Engineering Company 
Research Laboratory, Washington, D. 
C., are: James Micklewright, Iowa 
State College; Clarence Hart, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; Edwin 
Wheeler, Syracuse University; and 
Alan Sliker, Duke University. 


PRENTISS IMPORTERS 
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. with the improved FIREWATER*, the 


chemical penetrant that now gives you: 





@ Corrosion no greater than tap water! 
@ Surface tension of 31 dynes per square 
centimeter when diluted 600 to 1! 
@ Penetration that actually sinks raw 
cotton (as well as ducks)! 
Already recognized as being the most effective, least 
expensive wetting agent on the market, the new 
FIREWATER* is even farther aheadof the field 
WRITE TODAY, ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 
FOR FREE SAMPLE AND NAME OF DISTRIBUTOR 
NEAREST YOU! 
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Amazing prices 10 other models. Folder, 
“Binocular Selecting,” pricelist free. 
*Add 20% Federal Tax ‘ 
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PREVENT FOREST FIRES 
FOLLOW THESE RULES: 

1. Hold your match ’til it’s cold— 
then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burning 
grass, brush, fence rows, or trash. 














SILVA COMPASS 


Simpler — More Accurate 


Recommended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for A 
free literature and instructions. 
SILVA, INC., Dept. A, LaPorte, ind. se 
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New Additions to The American Forestry Association’s 


NATIONAL ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





CONNECTICUT: Glover E. Howe, M.D. 


IOWA: Ernest Cremer. 


ALABAMA: G. W. Bonner, M.D., E. H. 
Boyer, M.D., W. S. Campbell, E. M. Che- 
nault, M.D., Opal Cooper, Dr. Earle Dren- 
nen, Dr. Willard T. Farmer, Dr. Gilbert 
EK. Fisher, Herbert Fitts, J. C. Harman 
Company, Alfred Holley, Dr. Daniel T. 
McCall, William Noble, M.D., Dr, J. Paul 
O'Neal, C. Kermit Pitt, M.D., Aubrey A. 
Stabler, M.D., John W. Thigpen, Lee F. 
Turlington, M.D., Ralph O. Underwood, 
Dr. Thomas R. Wear, Dr. William E. 
White. 


ARIZONA: M. Lee Alberts, Mel Angle, 
Max Baumeister, Jr., M.D., C. G. Faught, 
Delmar J. Heim, Dr. Louis G. Jekel, P. 
M. Pollock, Mrs. Maryhelen Emmons Si- 
monsen, Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., 
of McNary, Dr. Vivian Tappan, James 
R. Youse. 


AREANSAS: R. P. Blalock, Cazort- 
Johnston Allergy Clinic, Silas Condry, 
Frank Eddy, Jr., Charles N. Faulk, Dr. 
John T. Gray, William H. Horn, M.D., 
Lyle T. Hooker, Hornell E, Leming, 
M.D., Dr. Frank C. McGuire, Oliver C. 
Nelson, Andrew A. Pringos, Howard AIl- 
lan Rands, M.D., Mrs. Eugene Robinette, 
Charles K. Stephens, Dr. J. B, Wharton, 
Sr. 


CALIFORNIA: John E. Adams, M.D., 
Herman V. Allington, Major Donald D. 
Anderson, Gustave Albrecht, A. R. Abar- 
banel, M.D., Harry Alban, M.D., D. E. 
Bullard, Gordon Bunney, M.D., Heber 
James Brown, Dr. Waldo F. Brinkman, 
Dr. Maurice J. Brown, Douglass H. Bat- 
ten, M.D., Walter H. Boyd, M.D., George 
Babbin, M.D., C. Leonard Blomquist, J. 
Bruce Brown, M.D., Mrs. M. Carroll, Roy 
B. Coeur, John N, Chain, M.D., Kathryn 
W. Cole, James Cason, Carl C. Cowin, 
Archie A. Chesler, Gertie Chamlin, John 
G. Clegg, M.D., Dr. Alfred John Cantoni, 
Harriett A. Cunningham, Walter F. Car- 
penter, M.D., Seymour Dudley, M.D., 
Leonard L. Dunham, Richard Dillon, 
M.D., Richard J. Dach, M.D., J. G. Du- 
Bois, R. C. Downing, H, V. Eastling, Ben 
Cc. Eisenberg, M. D., Dr. Mureal E. Ed- 
wards, Paul A. Ferrier, William P. 
Frank, M.D., W. B. Farris, Alfred J. 
Fisher, M.D., Willis G. Ferguson, Ulrich 
A. Fritschi, Juan R. Gardiner, Mrs. J. M. 
Gerstley, Carl Goetsch, M.D., G. & J. Dis- 
tributors of Berkeley, Mrs. Gilbert Gor- 
don, Jr., Ned B. Gould, M.D., T. Hee, Dr. 
Alfred C. Haase, Nelson J. Howard, M.D., 
W. W. Hall, M.D., Hollywood Ranch 
Market, David W. Hilger, M.D., Wayne 
Y. H. Ho, M.D., Leland R. House, M.D., 
Emile Holman, Ens. Carl R. Hoffman, 
Jr., Dr. Thelma G. Harmon, Clarence W. 
Hyland, George T. Inge, Ed Jessup, 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Louis A. 
Frothingham, John §S, Keir. 


NEW YORE: Mrs. Henry M. Post. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Richard W. Judd, M.D., Myrtle E, John- 
son, George R. Johnson, E. J. Joergen- 
son, M.D., Archie Keener, J. N. Kelman, 
Arthur A. Kayser, R, A. Kredel, M.D., 
Anna M. Kulka, M.D., C. T. Kristiansen, 
M.D., William D. Koon, M.D., Dr. Arthur 
A. Kirchner, Robert W. King, Williams 
Kenney, M.D., Richard W. Lyman, M.D., 
Robert E. Lang, George G. Laties, Dr. 
O. F. Lang, Mrs. Arlee N. Love, Maxine 
V. Lund, Elmer H. Laughlin, Angelo J. 
Musante, Dan N. McDonald, Mrs. Eunice 
M. Meade, Earle M. Marsh, M.D., Dr. 
William Mills, Ivan E. Martin, M.D., J. 
E. Miracle, M.D., Agnes Weber Meade, 
R. E. McCarthy, Dr. Lucille B. May, Dr. 
Lewis Michelson, Flora Belle Murphy, 
Dr. J. B, Naftzger, Johannes M. Nielsen, 
M.D., E. W. Overstreet, M.D., Waldo R. 
Oechsli, M.D., Charles P. Olsen, James 
Ownby, Jr., Wallace Proctor, M.D., Wal- 
ter Pritchard, M.D., Mrs. J. H. Preissmer, 
Lloyd V. Prante, Charles F. Row, M.D., 
A. J. Roberts, Lawrence E. Reck, M.D., 
George E. Ray, J. W. Ravenscroft, M.D., 
Riverside College Library, Ludwig 
Strauss, M.D., Dr. Otis D. Swan, Dr. 
Harold Shulman, Dr, Paul Saffo, Dr. 
Raymond J. Simmonds, Charles Sweeney, 
Dudley P. Sanford, M.D., Philip E. Svec, 
M.D., Evelyn B. Sharp, Mrs. Rollins 
Stoetzl, Merritt P. Starr, M.D., Arthur J. 
Sloper, Joseph J. Schmerler, James M. 
Shannon, Robert W. Sheldon, M.D., 
Charles A. Spier, M.D., Emmy Sylvester, 
M.D., E. Kenneth Smith, M.D., O. F. 
Schuchard, George T, Tootell, M.D., 
Richard D. Tweton, Seth S. Terry, Calvin 
K. Terwilliger, Barbara B. Totheroh, 
James H. Thompson, M.D., J. Kendall 
Van Deventer, M.D., Welfare & Reha- 
bilitation Division of Los Angeles Police, 
Harold R. Witherbee, M.D., G. N. Wani- 
ta, M.D., D. R. Williams, Shoga Yama- 
guchi. 

COLORADO: Genevieve Bishop, Mrs. 
Henry Blank, Colorado A & M College 
Library of Fort Collins, Raymond Entz, 
Mr. & Mrs. Lloyd Eckert, Mr. & Mrs. 
Lester Griswold, K, E. Gloss, M.D., 
Charles E. Johnson, Mrs. Roy T. Little- 
john, Harry J. MeSloy, Robert W. 
Nobles, John B. Schutte, Mrs. Aaron Sell, 
Mrs. Charles O. Voight, Robert L. Wal- 
lace. 

CONNECTICUT: Walter J. Anderson, 
Edith M. Chase, Theodore W. Case, H. 
Almon Chaffee, Thomas E. Dearden, Wil- 
lard R. Downing, Agnes E. Falvey, Flee 
Waterbury Naturalist Club, Inc. of Wa- 
terbury, Theodore P. Guild, Jr., J. Roger 
MacGuigan, John W. McKernon, Robert 
Parnall, Carl E. Pearson, Lewis D. Ross, 
Allen D. Reedy, Stanley F. Sargellis, 
Newton W. Sanford. 


VIRGINIA: S. L. Frost. 


WASHINGTON: Arnold Brandis, 
James G. Eddy. 


DELAWARE: Mrs. A. G. Linden. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Dr. Frank 
S. Ashburn, B. D. Burch, Warren B. 
Burch, M.D., J, H. Collins, Dr. Arthur C. 
Christie, Ervin N. Chapman, M.D., Milton 
Cc. Cobey, M.D., Hugo Einstein, M.D., C. 
J. Fernald, M.D., Dr. Mabel H. Gros- 
venor, Dr. Harold M. Hobart, Julian M. 
Howe, Mrs. Albert P. Knight, Benjamin 
Manchester, M.D., George Maksim, M.D., 
P. A. McLendon, Dr, Claude Moore, 
Edgar M. McPeak, Dr. Stanley L. Oli- 
nick, Dr. P. S. Putzki, Dick Roberts, Saul 
Schwartzbach, Eberhard W. Teichmann, 
Conrad Vogel, John I. Vanderbeck, James 
Watt, Uthai Wilcox, II., M.D., Dr, Paul 
KE. Zehfuss. 


FLORIDA: Mrs. Donald Bass, Jack A. 
Crouch, Ezekiel D. Cook, Mrs. John A. 
Day, David Fairchild, W. F. Green, Mrs. 
Grace Gellman, Dr, Anna F. Hollenback, 
Earley D. McFarland, Samuel E. McFad- 
den, Jr., X. L. Pellicer. 


GEORGIA: Mrs. W. Reynolds Al- 
bertini, Dr. Charles R. Andrews, Jr., Dr. 
B. T. Beasley, J. Mason Baird, M.D., Mrs. 
Julian C. Bolton, Dr. Amey Chappell, Dr. 
Reese C. Coleman, Jr., E. V. Dunbar, Dr. 
Shelley C. Davis, Ray Fouchs, I. Mal- 
colm Gibson, M.D., Dr, James A. Green, 
Jr., Dr. G. F. Hagood, Dr. Tom Harbin, 
Hartwell Joiner, M.D., James T. King, 
Dr. Lewell S. King, Dr. John H, T. Me- 
Pherson, Jr., J. G. McDaniel, M.D., Wil- 
liam A. Pryor, Philip R. Stewart, Dan W. 
Watson. 

IDAHO: Mrs. Clarence Bolstad, Frank 
L. Fletcher, M.D., Arthur C. Jones, M.D., 
Thomas D. Rees, M.D., Dr. Robert S. 
Smith, E. L. Williams. 


ILLINOIS: Arlington Heights Roller 
Mills, William J. Bussert, Dr. D. E. 
Shelley Blohme, Ballard Beard, M.D., R. 
¢. Bubolz, M.D., A. H. Clark, Abner C. 
Clark, Lois A. Collins, Dr. A, C. Carlson, 
Ralph P. Colby, Allan W. Cook, Dr. 
Loran H. Dill, Robert W. Elliott, M.D., 
Vernon L. Evans, M.D., Mrs. Fay Fed- 
deler, George Fredericksen, John A. 
Freundlick, M. D, Frazier, Dr. Clark W. 
Finnerud, Dr. Harry H. Garner, Gee 
Lumber and Coal Company of Chicago, 
Robert Goodwin, Harry H. Hans, C. P. 
Hoglund, Theron Howard, M. J. Hughes, 
M.D., William B. Hunter, R. O, Hunter, 
Karl K. Ives, Dr. Irene M. Josselyn, 
Margaret Jones, M.D., Alva A. Knight, 
M.D., Mrs, Andrew Kuby, Jr., Mary 
Karp, M.D., Madge C. Kass, Dr. Paul 
Kramer, Stanley W. Kluzek, Mrs. N. B. 
Leinweber, Robert La Rosh, Geraldine 
Light, M.D., Elbert Kenneth Lewis, M.D., 


AMERICAN FORESTS 














National 


George William Moxon, M.D., Jacob 
Myers, M.D., Earl Miller, Carroll D. Mur- 
phy, Bernard Mortimer, M.D., Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Mach, Dr. Harry Mantz, Ken- 
neth E, Mueller, Ernest G. McEven, 
M.D., Dr. J. T, Meyer, Mrs. D. F. Maher, 
John M. Mitchell, Robert J. McCelland, 
Robert E. Nelson, R. F, Overbay, Dr. C. 
Olson, Richard M. Oliver, David E. 
Peterson, Dr. Gerhart Piers, Dr. Paul P. 
Pierce, Dr. M. Alice Phillips, Arnold Ras- 
mussen, Ralph C. Roberts, M.D., William 
Raim, M.D., A. Louis Rosi, M.D., Albert 
H. Slepyan, M.D., Dr. Louis S. Schlan, 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank V. Schorsch, Theodore 
J. Schorsch, Don C. Sutton, M.D., Dr. 
Jack H. Sloan, J. J. Sanfilippo, Mary S. 
Sherman, M.D., Robert H. Turner, Fred 
H. Tunelius, George L, Tresch, Jarol 
Tetrev, Dr. John van Prohaska, Harold 
W. Wadsworth, J. Lisle Williams, M.D., 
S. T. Woodside, Charles E. Walker, Mrs. 
A. Zuech. 


INDIANA: Mrs. Cletis R. Brown, Irma 
L. Cozine, Mrs. Jean Doran, Eugene G. 
DeLong, Kenneth E. Graham, Ivan E. 
Grable, Luelle Hartman, Elsie Harmon, 
Clemens M. Kalkbrenner, Russell _- 
Lamb, M.D., D. J. McCollum, Stanley 
Malaj, Julia R. Omacht, C, E. Sylvester, 
Florence R. Spiesshofer, Lawrence H. 
Sigle, Clarence L. Schust, Leroy Sarring- 
hausen, Edgar Trinkel, H. Merrill Under- 
wood, David S. Vesey, Robert P. Wich- 
man, George M. Williams, Jon Weil. 


IOWA: Eugene Adams, John E. 
Behnke, Robert A. Klee, Mrs. Frederic 
Oldham, Charles Henry Peters, Mrs, 
Neal Sedrel, J. C. Whithead, Dorothy 
Jane Wilson, Dr. Henry L. Wolfe, Barry 
J. Zacherle. 


KANSAS: W. J. Coppinger, Cc. H. 
Dresher, Elmer W. Dykes, H. W. Jacobs, 
Mrs, James H. Leslie, F. L. Rupp, E. B. 
Toll. 


KENTUCKY: Lloyd Barr Anderson, T. 
E. Brandon, Samuel Clag, Jr., J. M. Dish- 
man, M.D., Dr. Laman A. Gray, F. C. 
Grise, W. E. Gray, Lawrence T. Hiltz, 
M.D., J. S. Henry, Dr. Andrew Koostra, 
Douglas McLoney, Edward B. Mersch, 
M.D., Dr, T. J. Marshall, William F. 
Randolph, Henry V. Stewart, M.D., M. 
Thomas Slusher, G. L. Simpson, M.D., 
Leo T. Wolford, George P, Whiteside, 
M.D. 


LOUISIANA: Hyder Ford Brewster, 
M.D., W. H. Brown, P. G. Brammer, W. 
D. Beacham, M.D., Dr. Anna C. D. Co- 
lomb, E L. Caster, William R. Ejidson, 
Dr. L. W. Gorton, Dr. W. S. Harmon, 
Robert H. Howell, Jack R. Jones, Dr. 
Joseph A. LaNasa, Randall Martin, Dr. 
Stanley F. Morgan, Ralph M. Pons, Glen 
L. Shadow, B. E. Trichel, M.D., Howard 
Tilton Memorial Library of Tulane Uni- 
versity, Dr, B. M. Wilson, Albert Carl 
Wagener. 


MAINE: Lloyd M. Dearborn, Josephine 
K. Garsoe, Northeast Harbor Library, 
Doris Schimer. 


MARYLAND: Edith D. Albrecht, Capt. 
George P. Brewster, Jr., Dr. Fred O. 
Coe, Mrs. James W, Carty, Jr., Kenneth 
Frazier, Bernard Frank, James L. Fieser, 
Jr., R. L. Falge, Julius M. Friesser, Wil- 
liam L. Hobart, C. V. Harlan, Francis N. 
Johnston, William J. King, Ono L, Les- 
cure, Mr. & Mrs. John C. Maitland, 
Rosina G. MaclIntire, William A. Parr, 
Mrs. R. Pottberg, Vernon F. Phillips, B. 
Frank Sherman. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Thomas B. Adams, 
Thomas Banes, E. W. Beatty, Paul F. 
Breen, Leo J. Bernier, Forrest S. Blanch- 
ard, J. W. Brine, Jr., Harold D. Barnes, 
Sarah E. Brassill, W. L. H. Bennett, Dr. 
& Mrs. John Carmody, Dr. J. W. Cham- 
berlain, Lillian G. Carbaugh, Winthrop 
B. Coffin, Josiah H. Child, Dr. Fletcher 
H. Colby, M, Douglas Coles, James 
Cameron, M.D., Mrs. Russell Carleton, 
Mrs. Winthrop Coffin, Mrs. Frances W. 
Doughty, Mrs. D. A. Duimet, Mr. W, En- 
dicott Dexter, Alice B, Dawson, Mrs. 
Brenton H. Dickson, Lewis R. Dretler, 
M.D., L. P. Edwards, James E. Fell, 
M.D., Dr. Joseph H. Fay, Oscar Fein- 
silver, M.D., Cutting B. Favour, M.D., 
Mrs. Fred H. Foster, Elmer P. Foye, 
Robert L. Geist, Dr. Robert N. Ganz, 
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Paul H. Gertsch, Edward H, Gleason, 
Albert G. Hurd, Francis Holt, Jr., Prof. 
J. C. Hunsaker, Charles A. Hinkle, Hale 
Haven, M.D., Donald B. Hyde, James R. 
Hinkson, Sheldon L, Hunt, M.D., Paul S. 
Jones, Barbara L. Jackson, Richard B. 
Jackson, Carl F. King, H. W. Kneeland, 
Dr. Alexander A. Levi, R. E. Lilies, T. 
F. P, Lyons, M.D., Grace Langford, Dr. 
J. J. Michelsen, Robert B. Moss, M.D., 
Helen Merritt, Dr. John M. McGowan, 
H. E. Moineau, Dudley Merrill, M.D., 
Katherine W. Masters, Francis C. Mc- 
Donald, Robert H. McCartes, M. D., Ed- 
ward J. Manwell, M.D., Mrs, James H. 
Monahan, Stephen A. Mahoney, M.D., 
John T. Nightingale, O’Connor and Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Joseph H. Phillips, 
Edwin L. Prien, Mrs. George A. Parsons, 
Richard H, Ragle, Mrs. Henry S. Rich- 
ardson, Mrs. Richard J. Renn, Barbara 
W. Robinson, Sidney A. Simmons, Elliott 
L. Somerville, Mrs. Edward Sturgis, 
Charles A. Stiles, Clarke Staples, M.D., 
A. B. Serino, Kenneth Spaulding, Wil- 
liam B, Stevens, Jr., Dr. H. L. Simmons, 
Jr, <A. L. Senecal, M.D. C. Lloyd 
Thomas, Sr., Ruth H. Taber, Augustus 
Thorndike, M.D., A. Dorothea Truitt, 
Arthur F, Valenstein, Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Inc., of Boston, Mrs. W. R. West- 
cott, Mrs. Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., Mrs. 
David H. Young. 


MICHIGAN: George Babinec, A. I 
Buchanan, jarbara Bolton, Dean (¢ 
Burns, M.D., W. W. Buck, Mrs. John ¢ 
Coonley, Edward Crissey, Norris J. Coy, 
William Dell, Carl Frederick, David 
Fowler, T. J. Grotte, Lewis M, Hilton, 
Mrs. E. O. Jackson, L. D. Kinney, Rose 
Lang, William F. Mangold, Joseph S. 
Myal, Curtis X. Miel, H. H, Mosher, R. 
A. Newhort, Lewis T. Oppenlander, Post 
Library of Battle Creek, R. H. Potter, 
Mrs, J. Arthur Pino, William C. Restrick, 
Jr., Mrs. V,. Rader, Rollie T. Reist, 
Robert Sergeson, Mrs. Beryl Schoening, 
Lewis B. Sappington, Rudolph Schmid- 
gall, Mrs. Frances Schaad, Rebecca Shel- 
ley, Paul S. Timkovich, Helene E. Uhlig, 
M. C. Van Wormer, Emma M. Whipple, 
John H. Warden, Bruce Wynn. 


MINNESOTA: Earl J. Adams, James 
T. Breckenridge, Harry H. Berg, W. G. 
Dokken, Melvin A. Gertz, Morlais 
Hughes, C. J. Hastad, Jasper Haaland, 
Immanuel Lutheran School of Gaylord, 
S. J. Jones, William S. Marvin, Joseph 
J. Mockford, Archie H. Runge, Richard 
E. Smith. 


PAP ae) 


MISSISSIPPI: Mrs. Frank Collins, A. 
L. Powell, H, C. Secrest. 


MISSOURI: Melanie Brown, E. K. 
Campbell, Charles A. Duffy, W. E. Grif- 
fin. Marie D. Heising, D. O., John W. 
Hulse, Don C. Hecht, James Horton, 
John K. James, Jr., Emil H. Keller, W. 8S. 
Lowe, Glenn Roloff, John H. Stevens, Jr., 
Earl A. Smith, E. S. Washburn. 


MONTANA: W. B. Aukerman, Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Bole, W. Q. Conway, Art Coslet, 
Paul R. Ensign, Jesse L. Herrell, Jr., 
M.D., Lesley M. Heathcote, Dr. Frederick 
M. Knierim, Irving Quanbeck, Alice M. 
Ridenour, R. E. Smalley. 


NEBRASKA: Horace K. Giffen, M.D., 
Charles D. Jones, Nile C. Kinnick, W. 
Riley Kovar, M.D., C. C, Tomlinson. 


NEVADA: Harold 8S. Chrisholm. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, John Cowles, Dr. Frank G. Dud- 
ley, Dr. Reginald F,. DeWitt, John J. 
Hourigan, M.D., Shubel G, Haley, George 
M. Hambleton, Mrs. Alexander James, 
Dr. Charles H. Parsons, Norris A. Rob- 
ertson, A. Earl Sharp, Alice Dean Spald- 
ing, Stark Public Library. 

NEW JERSEY: Dr. Ralph I. Alford, 
Dr. C. Axinn, M.D., Richard Arndt, Dr. 
Frank George Barnard, Dr. Lawrence G. 
grown, Daniel Bergsma, William P. 
Burpeau, M.D., Kenneth Blanchard, M.D., 
Central School of Woodbury, John J. 
Collins, S. Eugene Dalton, M.D., Dr, H. 
W. Diefendorf, Bernard B. Eichler, M.D., 
F. A. Figurelli, M.D., David J. Flicker, 
M.D., Garden Club of Englewood, Joseph 
Walter Gardner, John A. Gausz, Edward 
S. Gilman, Marguerite M. Hailer, Mrs. 
Wellington Hay, H. L. Harley, M.D., Dr. 
Robert G. Hamilton, William Hecke, 


Roster of Membe 


rs 


Frederick D. Herbert, Mrs. Mary Hulme 
Dr, Wayne Willard Hall, Gail W. Haut, 
Robert E. Imhoff, M.D., Evelyn P. Ivey, 
M.D., Alfred R. Jayson, Albert G. Jahn, 
M.D., Clarence D. Kerr, Donald J. Kis- 
singer, M.D., Samuel D. Kaplan, M.D., 
Dr. Charles Lipshutz, Mrs. Fred W. 
Lonsby, Dr. William H. Longley, Mrs. 
Karl Leistner, Lenore Larson, L. S. 
Lebowitz, William Meyer. Walter Mar- 
vin, Marion I. Mervin, Arthur C. Man- 
ning, Russell Marsters, Robert Mathieu, 
P. F, Nydegger, Dr. Shafeek Nafash, Dr. 
John W. Prather, Kasper J. Price, M.D., 
Arthur B. Peacock, Dr. Walter Phillips, 
James P. Pregnall, M.D., Ellwood L. 
Prevost, Thomas W, Prach, Dorothy M. 
Rogers, M.D., Aida Smith, Stephen and 
tonald Schnur, John Szot, L. C. Schnitz- 
ler, John J. Scott, M.D., Stuart Evan 
Smith, F. Sbarra, Fred William Schantz, 
Christopher A, Smith, M.D., A. Serventi, 
David Schlein, M.D., Jack E. Shangold, 
John W. Seltzer, James S. Stokes, M.D., 
Emil H. Thies, Harry E. Thomisson, Nils 
A. Troedsson, Dr. J, Harris Underwood, 
Floyd Valentine, Helen M. Willis, H. B. 
Wilson, D. Herbert Way, Mrs. E. H. Wil- 
son, William L. Yeaton, M.D. 


NEW MEXICO: Leo A. Joiner, Aaron 
Edwin Margulis, M.D. 


NEW YORE: Norman T. Arons, Jerry 
Cc. Avery, Samuel L. Asch, Albert Al- 
fredo, Oshin Agathon, Father Bruno, E 
P. Balacek, Robert Berzin, Sidney H. 
Blauner, B. D. 8S. Blagden, Henrietta 
Bancroft, Theron R, Brown, William D. 
Barry, Mrs. E. T. Babcock, Hon. O. 
Byron Brewster, Malcolm Black, Otto 
Bahls, J. S. Bennett, Mrs. Charles Bryk, 
May Behman, Mrs. W. S. Commerdinger, 
Clara Claasen, Roy D. Chamberlain, 
James M. Cash, Douglas A, Cummins, 
Gregg Crume, Mrs. Paul Carlyle, Bar- 
bara L. Crowell, Charles T. Church, Mrs. 
A. J. Chitiea, Elizabeth Carpenter, Rich- 
ard Lee Dunham, Paul Van Doren, E 
Waldo Emerson, C. K. Egeler, Clyde M. 
Everett, Dr. Hyman M. Finkelstein, Alex 
Forster, Frederick G. Frost, R. R. Fen- 
ska, L. J. Groves, Kenneth E. Gleason, 
Mrs, Natalie Gianis, Joseph W. Gleicher, 
Betty S. Gottschling, Joel Hartley, R. H 
Huebenthal, Stephen P. Hersh, Mrs. W. 
A. Hale, William Spencer Harvey, E. R. 
Jorgensen, Lewis Jordan, Bart M. Jacob, 
Rev. Edward A. Koch, Mrs, Joseph 
Klingenstein, Thomas F. Kenny, Walter 
Kendall, Kingsland Camp, Allan S. Leh- 
man, Harold K. La Rowe, Paul G. Lane, 
Susan M. La Rowe, Alfred Levingson, 
Jonathan Marshall, William Melnik, 
Ernest J. Morgan, Lucy McBride, Clara 
McGuirk, Maeder’s Service of East 
Setauket, Daniel Meyer, James C. Mac- 
Kenzie, Charles Naegele, Navin Newman, 
Edith E. Potter, Carmen A. Prior, Mary 
D. Purvis, Samuel S. Pertz, J, Stanley 
Probst, Robert S, Pratt, M.D., Bohdan 
Paslawskyj, Robert L. Reed, Jr., Mrs. 
Charles A. Riegelman, Grant G. Reardon, 
Manuel G. Rosenthal, Mrs. Arno Schmidt, 
Paul Scheffel, Norbert L, Schmitz, Doug- 
las H. Schultze, Marek M. Segal, M.D., 
Max F. Schwenk & Sons, W. C. Spring, 
Jr., M.D., Frederick Sand, Clarence Taft, 
Lois Taylor, Dr. Edward F. Urba, Dave 
Vliet, Joseph G. Wishner, M.D., Nancy 
E. Weber, Rodney W. Williams, Charles 
N. Watson, Charles E. Wiley, Anne 
Weeks. 


NORTH CAROLINA: M. Edmund Ay- 
cock, Broyhill Furniture Factories of 
Lenoir, Bernhardt Furniture Company, 
3everly Building Supplies, B. E. Bryan, 
E. F. Craven Company, of Greensboro, 
Frederick A. Day, William J. Elkins, A. 
T. Griffin Manufacturing Company of 
Goldsboro, Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Greenville, Cary Harrison, C. 
Walton Johnson, R. B. Jordan Lumber 
Company of Mt. Gilead, H. W. Little & 
Company of Wadesboro, Coxe Lumber 
Company of Wadesboro, James A. Leak 
Cotton Company of Wadesboro, Hugh M. 
Milton, Richard A. Morin, C. D, Moss, 
Willis W. Nash, Avery R. Rhyne, Rich- 
ard County Bank of Rockingham, South- 
mont Manufacturing Company of Rose 
Hill, M. D. Whisnant, J. V. Whitfield, 
Wester Brothers of Charlotte, Warren- 
ton Box and Lumber Company. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Morris M. Jorgen- 
son, Dr. Kenneth J. Johnson, 8S, C. White 
Hardware Company of Hottinger, J. W. 
Jansonius, M.D., Perry M. Walker. 
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OHIO: Selma Bolstad, M.D., Irvan A. 
Bookey, Dr. Gordon Bannerman, Mrs. 
Carol Brannon, William H. garr, A. 
Brada, K. B. Crandall, Country Posy 
Club of Napoleon, Barbara L. Carson, 
Victor Coles, Ph.D., J. G. DeFosset, Mrs 
Helen Dowler, Ralph G. Folz, Susan 
Ford, Thomas A, Green, Mrs. Harry F. 
Gilliland, V. L. Hawkes, Harry 58. 
Hoople, Mrs. Charles L. Harrison, L. 
Halvacs, Mrs. P. ©. Harrington, Mar- 
garet T. Hauser, Albert Held, Louis A. 
Kletzly, Orville O. Kenworthy, Stanley 
Klatka, Dr, George L. King, Minnehaha 
Water Company of Cleveland, T. W. 
Mastin, C. C. Marshall, S. B. Maurer, 
James H. Moore, Louis Nippert, Ernest 
A. Ogrinc, T. A. Pavey, E. R. Riley, Fred 
Ek. Rosin, Harold Reed, Mrs. Johanna 
Rinker, Mrs. P. Raynak, M. J. Strobel, 
Floyd L. Simmons, R. J. Stevenson, Fred 
O. Smoyer, S. Kyle Smith, Mrs. K. L. 
Seelback, Isabel Stasel, Dorothy Sieplein, 
William 8S, Tomko, Mrs. R. R. Vick, G. 
H. Voss, Harold G. Wolf, J. M. Werle, 
M.D., E. Wallace Weston, Edwin J. 
Ward, Isla E. Wilder, Louis F. Wiggs, 
Elizabeth M. Yoder, Your Furniture 
Home, Inc., of Archbold, George F, Zur- 
brugg, John F. Zappe. 


OKLAHOMA: Robert L. Anderson, 
Otis G, Bacon, M.D., Homer H. Bishop, 
W. F. Dean, Edward Halsell Fite, M.D., 
Mr. J. Benjamin Jackson, Ray H. Lind- 
sey, M.D., John B. Morey, Roy J. 
Melinder, M.D., Frank J. Nelson, M.D., 
Charles M. O'Leary, Howard L. Puckett, 
M.D., O. L. Parsons, M.D., Alfred Steitz, 
Jr., Dr. Wade Sisler, W. Ray Turnbow, 
M.D., Dr. Tom R. Turner, Prof. E. S. 
Tanner, Neil W. Woodward, M.D., T. C. 
Wier. 


OREGON: Russell L. Baker, M.D., 
Richard R. Carter, A. M. Conway, L. T. 
Campbell, Herbert B. Cooper, Ray M. 
Dolven, Dr, Samuel L. Diack, Dr. R. 
Wayne Espersen, Mrs. Klacina M. Fergu- 
son, H. C. Fromong, H. G. Green, Dr. 
Louis P. Gambee, Dr. & Mrs. A. J. Hill, 
James B. Haworth, M.D., C. P. Hunter, 
Mrs. Clyde Holleman, Stuart M. Lance- 
field, Henry H. Norton, M. D., Mr. & Mrs. 
Gillette Y. Olsen, J. D. Ollsen, Verna L. 
Robson, Dr. Noel B, Rawls, Neil Skill, 
F. A. Voget, Gordon Keith Voget. 


- 


PENNSYLVANIA: John R. Albrecht, 
Virginia A. Black, Harry H. Boardman, 
Andrew Bradish, Jr., L. W. Barnes, An- 
thony Chiurazzi, Clymer Library Asso- 
ciation of Pocono Pines, Ernest C. Der- 
stine, John A. Dietrick, Jr., Mrs, Harold 
B. Feinour, William O. Frailey, Jr., 
Audrey Hays, James Ray Hamill, R. B. 
Hubbell, H. F. Hershey, Hugo H. Han- 
son, Mrs. Edith S. Henry, Melvin H. 
Hess, D. R. Jacobs, M.D., Robert A. 
Jones, John Kostian, Frank Karger, 
Donald G. Kirk, Gottlieb J. Kuhn, Wil- 
liam M. Lewis, Pete Loucks, Henri J. 
Liva, Mrs. Leon R. Ludwig, R. M. 
Mowry, James D. Maxwell, M.D., Wil- 
liam C. MacPherson, Dr. James A. Mi- 
lanesi, Arthur Montgomery, William 
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McD. Manning, Richard W. L. Miller, 
Emily Louise Novotny, M. Edgar Neavl- 
ing, Mrs. R. M. Oliver, M. D. Pearce, I 
C. Phillips, Sr., Martin H. Ritter, J. I 
Reamer, Robert G. Shunk, Howard ¢ 

I 

I 


), 

) 
Stouffer, Herman Silverman, ‘ i 
Snyder, E. L. Shinn, Dr. Charles 
Schwab, Dr. Russell Il. Thompson, Mrs. 
F. L. Vandervort, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company of Tyrone, G. F. 
Weinland, Harold Walker, Reid Woods, 
Arthur Woodcock, Ellen Winsor, Law- 
rence V. Werstler. 
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RHODE ISLAND: Dr. Vera M. Beh- 
rendt, J. Murray Beardsley, M.D., Louise 
Wheelright Damon, David J. Fish, M.D., 
Mrs, Charles E. Hopkins, William B 
O’Brien, M.D., Dr. Ralph V. Sullivan, 
Richard Viall. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: LeGrand G. Able, 
M.D., James M. Catheart, Jr., J. W. 
Chapman, M.D., Cross High School of 
Cross, Charles H. Cely, William Eston, 
Jr., M.D., Dr. W. Hamilton, W. O. Klein- 
hans, J. Aleck Kelley, M.D., Mrs. Thomas 
Leiter, Dr. Lawrence H. McCalla, Dr. 
John R. Paul, Jr., Edward W. Proctor, 
Dr. Henry L. Rigdon, Mrs. J. G. Stanley, 
Eugene E. Stone, III, George C. Smith, 
M.D., Lester A. Wilson, M.D. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Dr. Morton E. 
Brownell, Jr., Jennings Fushing, M.D., 
Dr. W. F. Sercl. 


TENNESSEE: Mrs. Joe Anderson, Dr. 
J A. Crisler, Jr., Cumberland High 
School Library of Nashville, Syd Came- 
ron, Jr., Dr. Sheldon E. Domm, Martin 
T. Dyke, III, Dr. Warren T. Dinsmore, 
Dr. S. S. Evans, Dr. H. B. Everett, For- 
eign & Domestic Veneers, Inc., of Knox- 
ville, Elsbeth Gehorsam, M.D., Walter K. 
Hoffman, Jr., M.D., H. Kenneth Humph- 
reys, Ed. Jappe, Frank Smith Lovingood, 
Dr. Luther C. Ogle, Dr. William F. Orr, 
Mrs. E. C. Rhodes, Sparta Spoke Factory, 
W. Likely Simpson, Bruce H. Sisler, 
M.D., Alfred M. Taylor. M.D., James S. 
Vermillion, John D. Winebrenner, Dr. 
Thomas H. West. 


TEXAS: €. Boutee, Sr., Albert B. 
Byrne, John SS. jagwell, M.D., Bob 
Barnes, Mrs. H. R. Bender, Mrs. Charles 
F. Falley, George V. Frederickson, Mr. 
& Mrs. Bill Horton, Mrs. Jan H. Heaton, 
W. E. Heatley, Ruth Marie Langham, 
Mrs, Carl Lane. Clyde C. Miller, C. C. 
Pool, T/Sgt Fritz Pfingsten, E. R. 
Rutherford, Sam H. Reid, Jr... W. G. 
Stein, Albert F. Treptow, M. L. Wilson, 
Miss R. T. Westmoreland. 


UTAH: Dr. Ralph C. Ellis, Glen F. 
Harding, M.D., KE. M. Ivory, L. E. Mat- 
hews, Irwin F. Winter, M.D. 


VERMONT: Crastbury Public Library, 
Cobleigh Public Library of Lyndonville, 
Oliver R. Eastman, M.D., Thomas Far- 
well, W. C. Hammond, M.D., Charles B. 
Rust, M.D., S. ’. Randolph, Jr., Dr. 


National Roster of Members 


George A. Schumacher, George R. Stibitz, 
Ph.D. 


VIRGINIA: Mrs. J. E. Bassett, Mrs. 
John H. Bruss, Mrs. Randolph H. Carter, 
Mr. C. E. Chick, J. W. DeJarnette, Robert 
V. H. Dunean, The Engineer School 
Library of Fort Belvoir, Eddie Gunter, 
Mrs. Paul H, Gray, Charles W. Hendry, 
Anna S. Hoye, Joseph W. Honak, Martha 
L. McElvoy, Joseph E. Moore, J. G. New- 
ton, H. W. Nuckols, Donald P. Rennie, 
Charles S. Smith, G. Don Sullivan, L. O. 
Thompson, John A. Talbot, M.D., Hank 
Taylor, Victoria R. Upham, Col. Geo. R. 
Weinbrenner. 


WASHINGTON: Mrs. R. B. Brooks, 
Charles E. Baughman, Mrs. Harry Bar- 
tels, William W. Baughman, Walter De- 
Long, Harry E. Emmel, M.D., J. E. 
Fischnaller, John E. Gahringer, M.D., 
Werner Gullander, Mabel Gould, Wallace 
Haines, Rudolph Heilpern, M.D., Clark 
Heritage, Bert A. Kanwit, M.D., Dr. 
Charles T. Lill, H. J. Laudan, M.D., Dar- 
rell G. Leavitt, M.D., J. S. Lingenfelter, 
M.D., Mr. & Mrs. R. J. McNown, R. A. 
Maves, M.D., R. P. Moore, Edward J. 
Newman, Dr. O. Charles Olson, Eliza- 
beth Patterson, R. T. Potter, M.D., Mrs. 
Ralph C. Saxton, Jack Siefried, Warren 
F. Smith, Walter B. Seelye, Dr. Merritt 
H. S. Stiles, Theo Turner, Jr., H. E. 
Tomlinson, M. D., Glenn Tiedt, H. F. 
Thorlakson, M.D., Henry VanOverbeke, 
W. C. Whitnall, C. E. Young. 


WEST VIRGINIA: John P. rick, 
M.D., J. W. Calvett, M.D., James B. Clin- 
ton, M.D., James R. Glasscock, M.D., 
James S. Hardingg, V. L. Killey, M.D., 
Dr. William B. MacCracken, D. W. Mc- 
Dowell, Dr. James EF. McClung, Guy H. 
Michael, Sr., M.D., L. E. Neal, M.D., Dr. 
Philip U, Oden, Frederick C. Reel, M.D. 
Dr. Francis A. Scott, Mrs. Fred Stroth- 
man, Dr. W. M. Sheppe, John H. Trotter, 
M.D., Helen F. Wolfe. 


WISCONSIN: Irvin O. Ahrens, John G. 
Broomwell, Mrs. Edmund Fitzgerald, Leo 
Cc. Hartman, William MHerpst, Junior 
High School Library of Merrill, Ray- 
mond H. Kleis, Leo F. Kosak, William 
H. Marx, Flint H. Morrison, Mrs. Gerald 
EK. Myers, V. C. Ninabuck, G. L. Petersen, 
Carl Ritter, Walter A. Smith, Ralph E. 
Schaufer, Albert F,. Stonek, H. G. Sey- 
forth, Thomsen - Abbott Construction 
Company of Marshfield, Anselin Wysocki, 
Arthur Wolbrink, C. F. Whitaker, M.D., 
Joseph L, Ward. 


WYOMING: Mrs. Leona Bailey, Lt. 
L. L. Brock. 


CANADA: Glenn L. Logan, Tru-Fit 
Millwork Ltd. of Burnaby, H. J. Mackin, 
Laura W. Reynolds. 


POSSESSIONS & FOREIGN: Mrs. 
Doris M. Barnes, Alaska, Acme Agency 
of Argentina, Emile Elsen of Belgium, 
Miguel Gonzales de Moya, Cuba, Ag- 
rartudomanyi Egyetem Erdomernoki of 
Hungary, Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction of Taipeh, Mr. & Mrs. 
W. E. Goodall of Venezuela. 


Two AFA Directors Named to National Forest Pest Board 


Two AFA directors — Walter J. 
Damtoft. vice-president, and D. C. 
Everest, immediate past president— 
have been named to a six-man con- 
sultant committee created to help 
strengthen the Department of Agri- 
culture’s forest insect and disease 
control activities. AFA has been in- 
strumental in promoting such an in- 
tensified nationwide program of in- 
sect and disease control. 

Besides Mr. Damtoft, assistant sec- 
retary, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., Canton, North Carolina, and Mr. 
Everest, president, Marathon Corp.. 
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Rothschild, Wisconsin, the committee 
includes Ernest Kolbe, forester, West- 
ern Pine Association, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Fred H. Lang, president, Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Dr. A. M. McAndrews, 
professor of forest entomology, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York; 
and Fred W. Roewekamp, city for- 
ester, Los Angeles, California. 

In announcing formation of the 
group Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan pointed out that 
because of their wide variety of in- 
terests the new consultants can assist 


USDA in analyzing forest pest prob- 
lems and in planning for the protec- 
tion of forests from damage by in- 
sects and diseases, which annually 
take a bigger toll of forest resources 
than does fire. The team can also 
help in strengthening and coordinat- 
ing cooperative forest pest control 
work that is supported by federal. 
state and private agencies, Brannan 
said. 

The group was to assemble for its 
initial meeting May 26-27 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Look Under the Treetops 


(From page 43) 


in these areas are ignored by loggers 
(except for the production of ties and 
small dimension stock) or cut only 
incidentally in pine logging opera- 
tions. In these areas there has been 
a considerable gain of hardwood over 
pine. Pine forests (in which pines 
make up at least a fourth of the 
dominant trees) have been converted 
to hardwood forests on 2.2 million 
acres. 

Locality—To the local forest indus- 
try, the pertinent inventory changes 
are those of the locality from which it 
draws its timber. Forest industry in 
north Mississippi draws little com- 
fort from the increase in softwood 
growing stock recorded in south Mis- 
sissippi—the softwood volume in the 
northern part of the state was reduced 
almost by half in 14 years. Similarly, 
hardwood increases elsewhere in the 
state mean little to forest industry 
in the Delta: Hardwood volume in the 
Delta dropped 30 percent. 

Once upon a time, when old-growth 
timber was abundant, drain was far 
in excess of growth. Timber was used 
in abundance, and little net growth 
occurred in the forests. As the forests 
were cut over and replaced in large 
part by second-growth timber, the 
volume of growth increased, the vol- 
ume of drain declined. Thus the ap- 
parent gap between growth and drain 
has been lessening. 

As optimists, we can point to the 
approaching balance (a _ declining 
drain curve and increasing growth 
curve are bound to cross). But is it 
amiss to point our that our best na- 
tional estimate still shows sawtimber 
drain to be 50-percent greater than 
growth? Is it picayunish to point out 
that drain is concentrated in the more 
desirable species, larger sizes, and 
better grades of timber, and growth is 
concentrated in the less desirable 
species, the smaller sizes, and poorer 
grades of timber? Beyond these 
small questions, how much reverence 
is called for by an approaching 
growth-drain balance? 

There’s magic in the word balance. 
Some think that if growth and drain 
are equal, everything is splendid. 

The significant question is this: 
Are we going to build growth up to 
balance a high level of drain or are 
we going to curtail or hold drain 
down to balance a low level of 
growth? A lot of talk implies that 
we are aiming to do the latter. 

In time, we can always count on a 


growth-drain balance. After a hey- 
day of logging, forest industry is re- 
duced and gets adjusted to living on 
the merchantable timber sizes. This 
is the story of the older forest re- 
gions of the country, where a rough 
sort of balance has been attained. 
But before we decide that this is a de- 
sirable goal, we should remember 
that there is something close to a 
timber growth-drain balance in the 
Sahara desert. 


What we should strive for is 
growth-drain balance, but balance at 
a high level of production. 


Present drain reflects a national 
economy in high gear, but it also re- 
flects use based on scarcity. 

When we think of goals, we need 
to change our sights. Present timber 
needs represent only part of the po- 
tential. An abundance of timber of 
the right species, sizes, and quality 
would present us with different stand- 
ards of use. More timber, better tim- 
ber, cheaper timber—these are the 
proper forestry goals for a people 
anxious to preserve a high standard 
of living. 


Forum 
(From page 2) 


made in compliance with the law enacted 
May 23, 1908. Twenty-five percent of the 
gross forest receipts are paid to the state 
as indicated, but the law directs that on 
receipt the state shall distribute the funds 
to the counties containing national forest 
acreage, the distribution being on a pro 
rata basis depending on the acreage of the 
forest in the counties concerned. In the 
hands of the counties these funds go to the 
school and the road funds, the percentage 
in Oregon being 25 percent to schools and 
75 percent to roads. An additional ten per- 
cent is made available to the Forest Serv- 
ice, not to the counties, for roads and trails. 
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Packed with SENSATIONAL 
VALUES in WAR SURPLUS, 
FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 
> GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 
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POND & MOYER CO., INC. 
Consulting Foresters 
107 Homestead Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Estimates—A ppraisals—Trespass Cases 
Machine Tree Planting Service 
We have cruised over 2,200,000 acres from 


Maine to Central America; machine planted 
2,000,000 trees in New York and Penna. 








WANTED 


Insect and disease control forester by a well- 
established mid-Atlantic state forestry depart- 
ment. Must be a graduate major in forest in- 
sects and diseases and have a few years of 
practical field experience. In first letter please 
state school, experience and expected salary. 
Excellent opportunity. Write: Box 552, 
The American Forestry Association, 919 17th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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68 years 
OF PROGRESS 


of quality pine and hardwoods. 





Proudly stamped on the millions of feet of lumber produced annually by 
W. T. Smith is this familiar trade mark. The old locomotive stands as a 
symbol of many years of sound operating methods — selective cutting, fire 
prevention, reforestation and other measures to assure a permanent source 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
James J. Storrow @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ 
Fred E. Hornaday @ 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful- 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—District of Co- 
lumbia, Department of State. 


Walter J. Damtoft, 1952 — North Carolina, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion. 


Samuel T. Dana, 1953—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 

D. C. Everest, 1952—Wisconsin, President, 
Marathon Corporation. 

Karl T. Frederick, 1952—New York, Chair- 
man, State Conservation Council. 

Miss Marie E. Gaudette, 1953—New York. 
Girl Scouts of the United States of America. 

George W. Merck, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 

Randolph G. Pack, 1952—-New York, Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation. 


Dr. Elmer G. Petersen, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Research and Development Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954 — Oregon, Editor, 
The Bend Bulletin. 

Edward P. Stamm, 1953—Oregon, Logging 
Manager, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
James J. Storrow, 1952 — New Hampshire, 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 

shire Forests. 
H. W. Voorhees, 1953—New Jersey, Presi- 
dent, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


George O. White, 1952 — Missouri, State 
Forester. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Honorable Sherman Adams— New Hamp- 
shire, Governor of New Hampshire. 


Dr. G. E. Condra—Nebraska, Conservation 
and Survey Division, University of Ne- 
braska. 

Ed Dodd—Georgia, Mark Trail cartoonist. 


Stanley G. Fontanna—Michigan, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michigan. 


Honorable Walter K. Granger—Utah, Mem- 
r of U. S. Congress. 


William B. Greeley—Washington, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


William L. Hall—Arkansas, Consulting For- 
ester. 


Palmer Hoyt — Colorado, Editor and Pub- 
lisher, The Denver Post. 


Evan W. Kelley—Montana, former Regional 
Forester, U. S. Forest Service. 


E. L. Kurth—Texas, President, Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc. 


Kent Leavitt— New York, Fraleigh Hill 
Farm, Millbrook. 


James G. K. McClure—North Carolina, Presi- 
dent, Farmers Federation. 

G. B. MacDenald—lIowa, Department of For- 
estry, lowa State College. 

Walter H. Meyer—Connecticut, Yale Schoo) 
of Forestry. 

Lleyd E. Partain—Pennsylvania, The Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Cornelia Bryce Pinchot—Pennsylvania, Con- 
servationist. 

W. A. Roberts—Wisconsin, President, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

W. S. Rosecrans—California, Chairman, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry. 

A. C. Spurr—West Virginia, President, Mo- 
nongahela Power Company. 

William P. Wharton—Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent, National Parks Association. 

Chester S. Wilsen—Minnesota, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Conservation. 
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Awards Being Sought. 


With candidates for AFA’s annual 
Conservation Awards still being 
nominated from all parts of the coun- 
try, the Awards Committee has ex- 
tended the nominations deadline to 
August 1. 

Conservationists, however, are 
asked to submit their entries as soon 
as possible because the Committee 
faces a difficult and lengthy task in 
selecting winners from a field of can- 
didates all of whom are highly quali- 
fied. The Committee also announces 
that nominations received after the 
“polls” closed last year will be con- 
sidered in the 1952 selection. 

The awards will be presented dur- 
ing the Association’s 77th annual 
meeting in Asheville, North Carolina. 
Highly-prized, the awards recognize 
and acclaim those individuals who 
have performed outstanding service 
in the conservation of soil, water, for- 
ests. and wildlife. Candidates are ac- 
cepted from the fields of news, public 
service, industry, radio and educa- 
tion. 

Nominations should be sent to The 
American Forestry Association, At- 
tention: Awards Committee, 919 17th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. In- 
cluded should be information con- 
cerning the candidate’s achievements, 
testimonials, press clippings, endorse- 
ments and seconds to the nomination. 
Such information should be confined 
to not more than 500 words and a 
5x7 glossy photograph of the nominee 
should be enclosed. 


; aed eo Beet 


Nominations for Annual AFA Conservation 





Deadline August 1 


Presentation of the awards was be- 
gun in 1948 when AFA _ honored 
Arthur Capper, the late senator 
from Kansas, with a beautifully in- 
scribed walnut plaque and an hon- 
orary life membership in recognition 
of his legislative contributions to con- 
servation. 

The awards took their present form 
and significance in 1949. Among the 
15 outstanding individuals honored 
since then are Hugh H. Bennett, 
former chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service; J. N. (Ding) Darling, con- 
servation cartoonist; Colonel William 
B. Greeley, whose achievements are 
legion in both federal and industrial 
forestry; Ed Dodd, “Mark Trail” car- 
toonist; E. H. Taylor, associate edi- 
tor of The Country Gentleman; and 
Charles F. Evans, formerly with the 
U. S. Forest Service. 


Chairmanned by Robert N. Hos- 
kins, forester for the Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad, the Awards Commit- 
tee also includes U. S. Representative 
Watkins M. Abbitt of Virginia; Mil- 
ton M. Bryan, U. S. Forest Service; 
Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary, American Vocational Associa- 
tion (himself an Award winner in 
1949); Fred Morrell, retired Wash- 
ington representative, American Pa- 
per and Pulp Association; E. A. Nor- 
ton, assistant chief, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service; and Bryce Brown- 
ing, secretary-treasurer, Muskingum 
Watershed Conservancy District. 


Plans Taking Shape for Joint AFA-North 
Carolina Forestry Association Meeting 


Plans for the Association’s 77th an- 
nual meeting October 12-15 in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina are rapidly tak- 
ing final shape, and the autumn get- 
together promises to be one of the 
most enjoyable and informative in 
AFA history. The general theme is 


forests and water. 

The North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which will meet jointly with 
AFA, is dusting off the welcome mat 
with traditional Tarheel hospitality. 
Splendid accommodations are avail- 
able for the more than 500 conserva- 
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tionists expected to attend the meet- 
ing. Convention headquarters will be 
at the Battery Park Hotel where res- 
ervations are now being accepted. 
Among the other fine hostelries are 
the Asheville-Biltmore Hotel, the Au- 
ditorium Hotel Court and the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel. 

Auto court accommodations are 
available on all highway approaches 
to Asheville and all main roads are 
reported in good condition. 

Hotel rooms generally will cost 
from $4 to $7 for singles. $6.50 to 
$10 for doubles and about $2 for 
extra beds. Suites are available in 
all leading hotels. 

Located in one of the most scenic 
sections of the United States, Ashe- 
ville is an ideal spot for a fall con- 
clave. The meeting is timed to take 
full advantage of the area’s vivid fall 
coloring. and for that reason many 
members are planning to make the 
trip by automobile. The area is a 
panorama of beauty for hundreds of 
square miles. High on the list of at- 
tractions are the Smoky Mountains 
National Park, the Pisgah National 
Forest and the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Parkway. And there are many others. 

The convention agenda tentatively 
calls for registration Sunday morn- 
ing, October 12, an afternoon trip to 
the Biltmore Estate and a joint meet- 
ing of the boards of directors of AFA 
and the North Carolina Association. 
Monday will be devoted to speeches. 
panel discussions and a_ banquet. 
Tuesday will feature an all-day bus 
trip to the Coweeta experimental forest 
near Franklin, North Carolina. Short- 
er scenic trips also will be offered. 
The final day’s program features both 
morning and afternoon trips. A prin- 
cipal speaker for the convention will 
be named in the near future. 

Any members desiring specific in- 
formation about Asheville and the 
surrounding area may contact Wil- 
liam A. Tucker of the Asheville 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Promotion of Community 
Forests Program Planned 


The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has initiated promotion of a 
nationwide program for community 
forests — a section of the forestry 
movement that is lagging behind be- 
cause of the absence of leadership on 
a national scale. The Association 
feels that a well-coordinated program 
comparable with the activity foster- 
ing progress in other phases of for- 
estry is necessary to bring commu- 
nity forests abreast of the field. 
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Community forests as public for- 
ests are unique in that, like farm for- 
ests in private forestry, they are for 
the most part under non-professional 
management. For the promotion of 
sustained planned management of 
such farm woodlands there is a fi- 
nanced nationwide program which co- 
ordinates federal aid and state coop- 
eration. 

During the decade ended in 1948, 
the federal government exercised a 
certain amount of coordinating lead- 
ership in the community forests move- 
ment and during that period consid- 
erable progress was made in the num- 
ber of forests established and in the 
quality of management. However. 
since then there has been a discontin- 
uation of federal activity and an obvi- 
ous relaxation of professional as well 
as popular interest. The Association 
is seeking to revive that interest and 
enhance it with an integrated nation- 
wide program. 


AFA Elections Committee 
Seeks Candidates for 53 


The Committee on Elections for 
1953 is now accepting nominations 
from the membership of candidates 
for officers and directors of The 
American Forestry Association, states 
Don P. Johnston, president. 

To be elected are a president and 
a treasurer, each for one year, five 
directors, each for three years, and 
21 honorary vice-presidents, each for 
one year. The next election, by let- 
ter ballot, will take place December 
1, 1952. 

In addition to suggesting names of 
candidates to the Committee, mem- 
bers may make nominations in the 
form of a petition signed by not less 
than 25 members of the Association. 
In submitting suggested candidates or 
nominations, members are urged to 
include qualifications of the prospec- 
tive candidate. 

Suggestions for the Committee are 
welcomed and should be addressed to 
the Committee on Elections, The 
American Forestry Association, 919 
17th Street, N. W., Washington 6. 
D. C. Petitions must be received on 
or before November 1. 


CORRECTION 


The total expenses shown in the 
Financial Statement for 1951, pub- 
lished in the May, 1952 issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS was incorrectly 
stated as $169,399.31. The correct 
total should have been $163,999.31. 
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INSECTICIDES 


Reliable, dependable Black Leaf® 
pest control products are backed 
by many years of experience in the 
manufacture of better insecticides. 


Black Leaf 40° 


Nicotine Sulphate 


Black Leaf 253 


25% DDT and 3% Parathion 


50% DDT 


Wettable Powder 


25% DDT 


Emulsifiable Concentrate 


15% Pasties 


Wettable Powder (Dustless) 


. 
® 
Vapo-Fume 40 
40% Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate 
~ 


Always look for the Black Leaf 
trademark on the package when 
you buy pest control products. 
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ALL EYES ON THE FORESTS 


When Dr. Lee M. James, professor of forestry at 
Michigan State College, sent us the original draft 
last October of his thought provoking article, “Look 
Under the Treetops” (page 18), there was no hint 
of the forthcoming Timber Resource Review lately 
set in motion by the U. S. Forest Service. Because 
Dr. James so aptly put the finger on weaknesses in 
past and present forest survey evaluations, it is at 
once interesting and encouraging to note the spirit 
of total objectivity which prevailed April 3 at the 
initial advisory meeting called by Chief Forester 
Lyle F. Watts. 

Assurance that this newly conceived full scale 
review of the nation’s timber resource situation is 
to be more than the utterance of a single agency 
is implicit in the list of invitees and attendees at 
the Forest Service advisory meeting. Present were 
representatives of every major group which has a 
stake in our forest resources—lumber, pulp and 
paper men, state forestry spokesmen, forest school 
executives, labor unions, The American Forestry 
Association which speaks for all the people, farm 
grange, all interested agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Interior, even the Bureau of the Census. 

Facilities of the entire Forest Service will be de- 
ploved toward accomplishing the gathering and 
evaluation of data, but more important to the con- 
fidence in which it will be received is the fact that 
the forest industries have indicated a willingness, 
have even heen encouraged, to participate in the 
gathering. The further temperance provided by the 
various state forest services and the vast Interior 
land agencies sets the stage for looking under all 
the treetops, just as Dr. James suggests in his 
article. 

Consideration of utilization and production as- 
pects, an attempt to classify forest management 
practices, availability and desirability of timber re- 
sources, and watershed and recreation relations 
promise to add much to the usability of the review. 

Timetable for this sizable undertaking calls for 
preparation and review of a work plan before fall. 
A technical working group representing all the 
above named interests is now being formed to serve 
in a consulting capacity for this phase. Gathering 
and assembling of data will follow throughout 1953. 
after which it will be analyzed and a final report 
made by mid-1954. 

It has been pointed out that such a periodic re- 
view is an essential objective of the continuing for- 
est survey which has been in progress since the last 
full scale report in 1945, At that time The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association collaborated with the 
U. S. Forest Service in conducting a nationwide 


resource appraisal which was generally adjudged 
the most accurate then available. 

Admittedly, however, there is much room for im- 
provement. In this review is charted the proper 
course for arriving at the most accurate forest tally 
yet—through cooperative effort. A conscientious 
look under the treetops can render an invaluable 
service to this and future generations dependent on 
our forest resources for a richer life. 


THOREAUS BY THE MILLIONS 


It seemed a long time coming, but once again it’s 
the season to enjoy the blessings of a few brief mo- 
ments with nature. Millions of men, women, young- 
sters, too—all are looking forward to an escape 
out-of-doors from the confines of their daily 
routines. Each according to his tastes will seek to 
emulate for a short time the spirit, if not the deed, 
of Henry David Thoreau’s retreat to Walden Pond. 

True, few, if any will find the solitude for medita- 
tion as did Thoreau. It’s increasingly difficult to 
get away from it all when there are so many of us 
to do it in so few months. The National Forests, 
for instance, recorded nearly 30 million visiting 
recreationists during calendar year 1951. In its 
most recent travel year, the National Park Service 
reported nearly 37 million visitors. For both, the 
figures were an all-time high, nine percent increases 
over the previous year. There’s reason to believe 
new records will be set this year, despite similar in- 
creased usage of state and private retreats. 

So, whether your choice is hitting the trail afoot, 
on horseback, by canoe or bicycle, and, of course, 
especially by auto, chances are you won't be alone. 
In a way that’s too bad. But then it’s nice to think 
that so many of us have the opportunity and desire 
these hectic days to enjoy the wonderments of forest 
and outdoor environment. 

It’s assuring, too, that we still have enough recrea- 
tion areas, be they camp grounds, picnic spots, 
trails, fishing retreats or swimming holes, to accom- 
modate so many people. That is, we have enough 
if you are willing to overlook that all are not de- 
veloped and if you'll share facilities not originally 
intended for such heavy usage. You'll have to do 
just a bit more than your part to keep things clean 
and sanitary. Thoughtlessness and carelessness, like 
acts of destruction, are appreciated no more in the 
out-of-doors than they are on a city street, or in 
your home. 

No, we can’t go back to the days of Thoreau, but 
we can derive a vast measure of enjoyment in the 
out-of-doors if we mind our manners. 





Motorola 2-Way Radio 
l 


Speeds 


The figures are convincing. 


Your operations too can beat former 
production records with Motorola 2-way 
radio—saving time, costs, outage and dead 
mileage—keeping your production lines in 
gear from ax to saw. 


You’re right the first 
time with Motorola. 


It costs less to install and maintain, 
year after year, than all others. 

With eight leading developments, years 
ahead of the field, including the famous 
“Sensicon” sealed selectivity, your investment 
is safe from obsolescence. 


So be ahead and stay 
ahead with Motorola. 


Remember there are twice as many 
Motorolas in service as all others combined 
—with the reason built into every one. 


Experience Counts! OVER 22 YEARS 
OF LEADERSHIP IN MOBILE RADIO! 


It costs you nothing to find out—from 
a qualified Motorola engineer. Don’t delay! 
Wire, phone or write for immediate and 
generous information. 


Communications and Electronics Division 
4501 AUGUSTA BLVD. « CHICAGO 51 


In Canada: 
ROGERS MAJESTIC ELECTRONICS LTD. * TORONTO, ONT. 
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Logging superintendent directs and coordinates 
operations over the Motorola 2-way radio—talk- 
ing right now, and regardless of location, to log- 
gers, snaking gangs, and other working crews. 


Driver reporting position of his truck and status 
of work from distant operations point, receives 
orders from the control dispatcher saves hours 
and miles of wear, risk, and fuel. 
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ONCE IT SKIDDED 
THEM... NOW IT 
PLANTS THEM! 


QO, A 3,200-acre experimental operation 
near Klamath Falls, Oregon, the Weyerhaeuser 


Timber Company uses a veteran “Caterpillar” 
D4 Tractor to pull a Lowther tree planter. The 
11-year-old D4 is doing the same efficient job 
now that it did on previous assignments in the 
woods. “A track-type tractor is essential here,” 
says Forester T. J. Orr, Jr. “Power is needed 
to move the debris.” 


Planting Ponderosa pine stock, this D4 team 
works in second gear on open ground. Where 
brush and debris block the way, it works in first. 
Spaced from 5 to 8 feet apart, the trees are put 
down about 1,000 to the acre. Compared with 


10% survival obtained from the hand planting 
formerly tried, this method has yielded as high 
as 84% survival from 2-year-old trees. 

Good forestry practice is vital to the future of 
our nation. And a “Cat” Diesel Tractor, in addi- 
tion to its regular chores, can be of real help in 
any planting program. It’s ruggedly built for 
year-round use, but consider this: It will yield 
more work at lower operating cost with proper 
maintenance. That takes only a few minutes a 
day. For care beyond your facilities, call your 
“Caterpillar” Dealer — he’s nearby to serve you! 


CATERPILLAR, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 
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